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HERE IS THE ANSWER! 





If there is a subtle unravelling of a Gordian knot to be done 
in explaining matters of Catholic doctrine, Church affairs, or 
the finer points of Canon Law, the ‘Here’s the Answer’ column 
in THE CATHOLIC HERALD is the place to look. For 
instance: 


Prayer and salvation 
ST. ALPHONSUS is frequently 
quoted as saying that prayer is 
necessary for salvation. Could 
you give me the reference in the 
Saint’s works for this statement? 


HE statement is found in St. 

Alphonsus’s celebrated treatise 
entitled ““On Prayer, as the Great 
Means of obtaining Salvation and 
all the Graces which we desire of 
God.” It was published in Italian 
in 1738; a translation was made by 
Bishop Robert A. Coffin, C.SS.R., 
of Southwark about 1883. 

The most explicit form of the 
statement occurs at the conclusion 
of Chapter 1: “He who prays is 
certainly saved. He who prays not 
is certainly damned. All the blessed 
(except infants) have been saved 
by prayer. All the damned have 
been lost through not praying; if 
they had prayed, they would not 
have been lost.” 

This definite and forthright 
statement is a theological con- 
clusion which is certain—from the 


nature of prayer and from con- 
stant Christian teaching. Even 
apart from St. Alphonsus, it must 
be said that prayer is the abso- 
lutely basic necessity on our part 
for salvation; because it is the 
personal contribution of the 
rational being to the working out 
of his salvation. Grace from God 
(which will never be denied) is also 
absolutely necessary. 


St. Alphonsus does not mean, 
of course, that partaking in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the re- 
ception of the Sacraments can law- 
fully be neglected; they are of 
grave obligation unless one is law- 
fully impeded. So also are works 
of justice and charity. 


But in the unavoidable absence 
of Mass and the Sacraments, 
prayer can keep the soul in touch 
with God. This is a doctrine and 
a fact offering tremendous con- 
solation. In practice, prayer always 
accompanies the intelligent attend- 
ance at Mass and the conscious 
reception of the Sacraments. 


Did you know that in 1559 England’s Parliament declared 
itself infallible on any matter of religion or cause ecclesiastical, 
and that the decree still stands? This item appeared in a past 
issue of THE CATHOLIC HERALD, but every week news of 
vital importance to Catholics, here and now, appears in 
THE CATHOLIC HERALD. You cannot afford to ignore it. 
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CONSERVATIVES AND 
WELFARE 


Some Recent Wri ting 
By 


PAUL CRANE 


Conservative Members of Parliament will bring pleasure 

to those who believe with the Director of the Institute of 
Education at Birmingham University that the ideal communi 
is one “in which people behave at the level of responsible choice.’” 
It is good to find that the authors of The Responsible Society are 
in favour of such a concept. On their pamphlet’s first page its 
aim is stated as that of stimulating interest in what is described 
as a fundamental issue. This is correctly seen in terms of “restorin 
the balance between the power of the State and the rights of 
the individual.’” Members of the Group can point with justifica- 
tion to a very fair Conservative record in this regard. Like most 
good things it has been achieved unobtrusively, but none the 
less effectively for all that. And the principle underlying the 
process is absolutely sound. It is stated, a trifle awkwardly per- 
haps, on page 13: “We believe that where there are possible 
alternatives, either that the State should provide a service and 
finance it through taxation like pensions, hospital treatment, and 
education, or that the individual should provide it and finance it 
for himself, then it is better that this should be done by the 
individual and not the State.” 

This adherence of the Group to what Catholic Social Teaching 
calls the principle of subsidiarity is noteworthy. So, too, is the 
willingness of the writers of this pamphlet to apply it to the 
separate spheres of law, industry, personal investment, agriculture 


\ RECENT PUBLICATION? of the One Nation Group of 


1 The Responsible Society, 2s 6d. 
2 Beyond Neutrality, by Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys, pp. 12-13. 
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and housing. All the more interesting, in consequence, is the 
seeming disinclination of the Group to carry the process of 
State disengagement as far in the case of the Social Services as 
elsewhere. In this pamphlet the Welfare State comes in for sound 
criticism. After reading the essay devoted to it, however, one is 
left with the impression that the author, though proposing many 
useful emendations, is content to leave untouched too much o 

the present apparatus of State Welfare. Reasons for this are 
contained, perhaps, in the earlier pages of this essay. On pages 
32 to 36 of a most courteously worded piece of writing, the 
anonymous author seeks to defend the foundations underlying 
the British concept of State Welfare against recent charges that 
have been made against it. The defence merits consideration, 
if only for the fact that the defendant would appear to have 
studied an article entitled “The Moral Aspect of State Welfare,” 
which appeared in THE Montu for October, 1958.1 Nothing 
but good, one feels, can come from a discussion of these issues; 
and the discussion is made most pleasant when the protagonist 
of a point of view opposed to one’s own writes with such 
courtesy. 

Referring to the views of those opposed to the Welfare State 
in its present form, the author of the essay on “The Social 
Services” in the One Nation Group pamphlet writes: “Common 
to all but one extreme of these views is the generally held opinion 
that the social services tend to make people irresponsible.” This 
calls for a word of explanation in order to eliminate a slight 
misunderstanding which seems to be present in the author’s 
mind. It concerns the use of the word “‘irresponsible’”’ by critics 
of State Welfare. The social services of the Welfare Seate may be 
said to make people irresponsible in the sense that they lessen 
the number of opportunities open to the individual citizen of 
acting responsibly. This, I think, is obvious. If government 

t The Month article was also referrtd to in critical but most courteous terms 
by Sir Keith Joseph, M.P., in an article entitled ““Way ahead for Welfare,” which 
appeared in Crossbow, the journal of the Bow Group of Conservatives, earlier 
this year. Sir Keith made further reference to it in the Winchester Address, 
which he delivered on 9 April last and a copy of which he was kind enough to 
send me. I have kept in mind Sir Keith’s article and address when writing this 
article of mine. Both have been carefully studied and their points of criticism 
seem to me very similar to those raised by the author of the essay on ““The 


Social Services” in the One Nation Group pamphlet. That is why I have not 
given them separate consideration. 
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assumes responsibility for the family’s health, then the oppor- 
tunities of acting responsibly open to a father are fewer than they 
otherwise would be. State Welfare has made him irresponsible 
in this sense, that he is able to act responsibly only a in restricted 
field. Understood in this fashion, irresponsibility accompanies the 
Welfare State as an inevitable concomitant. There is no need of 
social research to prove its existence. Because the Welfare State 
is what it is, irresponsibility of the sort just described must be 
there. 

It is perhaps an overstatement to describe as irresponsible an 
individual who is deprived of the opportunity of acting respon- 
sibly. If it is, the misunderstanding in the mind of the author of 
this essay is not of his making. It must be attributed to critics of 
the Welfare State who have not been sufficiently careful in their 
choice of words. They would have done better, perhaps, had 
they described the individual under State Welfare as being with- 
out sufficient opportunity of acting responsibly. Despite this 
confused use of language, however, the charge against the 
Welfare State still stands as strong as ever. Of its very nature, it 
cuts down on the individual’s opportunity of responsible self- 
fulfilment. It strikes, thereby, at his service of God. We are 
brought to a further point. Deprived, let us say, of the oppor- 
tunity of assuming responsibility for his family’s health, it is 
very difficult to see how, eventually, a father will not be led to 
acquiesce in such a situation and become, thereby, less respon- 
sible and self-reliant than would otherwise be the case. In this 
sense, the Welfare State may be said without any misuse of 
language to breed irresponsibility. As an example of the way 
in which this process occurs, the article in THe MontH for 
October last year took the case of the Health Service and showed 
how its enforced, direct provision struck at family upbringing 
and responsibility. 

To charge State Welfare with breeding irresponsibility is not 
for one moment to deny the presence of other factors contributing 
—some, perhaps, even more strongly—to the same effect. I am in 
partial agreement with the author of the essay under discussion 
when he writes: “The Welfare State is only one of the factors 
that have revolutionised family life. Many of the allegations about 
its effects would be more appropriately directed to full employ- 
ment, high earnings, jobs for juveniles and wives, universal 
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education and equal pay.” I do not agree, however, with what 
might be taken fairly as a possible implication contained in this 
statement, that, since State Welfare is only partially responsible 
for prevailing irresponsibility, its deleterious effects need not be 
taken too seriously. 

Far more compelling, at first sight, is the argument which 
states: “Security, even automatic or unearned, is not necessarily 
demoralising. It is as much a spring-board for vigour and family 
devotion as insecurity; the whole history of the middle class is 
evidence of this.” The point, I think, which the author has in 
mind here is that State security, used to cover essential needs, 
frees the family from the grind of poverty and insecurity 
which so easily can tear it apart. Thus freed, its members have 
restored to them vigour and the kind of devotion to each other, 
which fit them for the responsible fulfilment of daily tasks. The 
argument at first sight is powerful, but it rests on a false assump- 
tion, which deprives it of a great deal of its force. The assumption 
is that State Welfare is the only alternative to the kind of hopeless 
poverty which drove Britain’s submerged tenth onto the ropes 
in the days before the war. That, however, is not so. We shall 
see later that the same effect could be produced by the State 
working in a subsidiary and supplementary capacity through 
voluntary organisations, industrial, civil and social groups. 
Critics of the Welfare State, therefore, do not, by implication, 
favour the restoration of post-war poverty. They are as anxious 
for its elimination as the advocates of State Welfare. From these, 
however, they differ as to the means to be taken to secure this most 
desirable end. Faithful to the principle of subsidiarity, they would 
assign to government direct charge of the welfare of any section 
of the community only as a means of last resort. For them, the 
Welfare State, as it exists in Britain to-day, is ruled out not 
because it provides welfare but because it violates the principle 
of subsidiarity. Their argument is clear and simple. If a man has 
a right to a sufficiency in order that he may be free, it is somewhat 
pointless to give him a sufficiency at the price of his freedom. It 
is not that they want him to remain poor. They want him to 
better his position the right way, by a use of correct means to 
achieve this most desirable end. 

It is somewhat irrelevant, therefore, to point out that “it is 
not seemly for critics—sometimes secure other than by their 
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own efforts and seldom thereby demoralised—to seek to deny 
some share of security to their fellow citizens.” Critics of the 
Welfare State can agree with that statement whilst criticising, 
at the same time, existing arrangements for producing security 
in Britain to-day. It is not security itself, but state-provided 
security to which they are opposed. The manner in which 
security is provided in Britain to-day makes them extremely 
dubious of its capacity to serve as “a springboard for vigour and 
family devotion.” They would think it rather strange to argue, 
as the author of this essay appears by implication to do, that it 
is sound to constrict people in the exercise of their basic respon- 
sibilities in order that, these being taken care of, they may be 
freed for a fresh burst of responsible energy. Under the circum- 
stances how many will be inclined to avail themselves of this 
opportunity? And, for those who do, will new vigour, resting 
on a platform of state-provided security, ever compensate for 
the effect on character and upbringing caused by the substitution 
of direct State provision for parental responsibility in the matter 
of family need? Are even the skill and endurance needed to 
climb Everest comparable, in this respect, to the care which 
must come from parents on account of their child? And, so far, 
only two have climbed Everest. It is through the basic instincts 
of family life that habits of responsibility are fostered and formed. 
If these are struck at through direct State provision, however 
well-intentioned, it is very difficult to see in what sphere there 
can be adequate compensation for the loss entailed. 

One can appreciate the sentiments of the author of this essay 
when he writes: “Poverty and insecurity may perhaps encourage 
in some cases austerity and other qualities. But true virtue flows 
from free will: social services enlarge the scope and the freedom 
of the individual. The use to which this freedom is put may be 
good or bad, but this is true of all freedom.” But the argument 
of those who criticise the Welfare State is not that the poor should 
be kept poor in order that virtue may flourish; nor is it that, if 
they become better off, they will abuse their new-found gains. 
The argument is that, unless they become better off through 
subsidiary State action, the constriction of basic responsibility, 
entailed by State Welfare, is liable to prove more deleterious 
in its effects than human nature can easily stand. The “whole 
history of the middle class” bears witness not to the benefits 
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provided by State security; but to those which were won by 
voluntary effort, channelled through voluntary organisations, 
encouraged and supplemented where necessary by State help. It 
is security of this sort which one wishes for the less fortunate of 
to-day. In pleading for it, one has their best interests wholly at 
heart. 

In the article published in THE MontH last October the case 
against Britain’s Welfare State was made to rest at base on this, 
that it represented an infringement of the principle of subsidiarity. 
It is, in my Own opinion, no contradiction of this position to 
suggest, at the same time, that the State should pass legislation 
compelling the citizen to insure privately against the normal 
contingencies of life. That way he is made more aware of his 
basic responsibilities. Legislation of this sort has been suggested 
by Mr. Colin Clark, for example, in his Welfare and Taxation. 
At the same time, the whole of his scholarly essay stems from an 
acute appreciation of the subsidiary function of government. The 
point is worth stressing. It is not the compulsion behind social 
insurance to which one objects. It is, rather, the violation of 
subsidiary function, which one can lay at the door of a govern- 
ment which compels the citizen to insure with itself. Compulsory 
private insurance is compatible with the principle of subsidiarity ; 
compulsory public insurance is not—except as a means of last 
resort and then only for as long as necessity allows. It is no 
excuse for compulsory public insurance to say that it should aim 
only at placing a safety-net beneath the citizen. The answer, 
surely, to this is that the citizen should be encouraged to place it 
there himself. 

Under any competent scheme of insurance, whether it be 
public or private, compulsory or voluntary, benefits, surely, are 
received automatically. Once the policy is taken out, the holder 
receives automatically, as necessity arises, the benefits to which 
he is entitled. There is nothing wrong or degrading in this. One 
is a little puzzled, in consequence, to find the author of the One 
Nation essay writing on page 31 of Britain’s Social Services 
that “their automatic provision is held (by opponents of 
the Welfare State) to corrupt the citizen’s self-reliance, demoralise 
family and religious life, and magnify the Government.” Cer- 
tainly one believes that these effects occur, but not because 

t Catholic Social Guild, 3s. 6d. , 
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benefits are automatically provided. There is a misapprehension 
here, I think. Under the Welfare State, as it exists in Britain 
to-day, benefits are paid for partly by contribution and partly 
out of taxation. They are received automatically. The weakening 
of self-reliance comes not from this; but from the fact that, in 
the case of so many services, the recipient is not concerned 
directly and personally with their provision. As I said in my 
article in THE MontH last October: “Under that system whereby 
the State provides for the family’s health and the father no longer 
does so directly, the bond which binds the members of the family 
closer together in growing and mutual responsibility and affec- 
tion, is slackened; the current of love is short-circuited and every 
member cf the family is the poorer for the loss of that oppor- 
tunity of Christian and human activity which is now denied 
them.” I think the point is validly made. So, too, I believe is the 
observation that it is asking too much of the individual to expect 
him not to acquiesce, after a time, in such an arrangement. As 
time goes by his inclination to act responsibly is weakened. 
Certainly, it would be an improvement on the present system 
if wage-earners were allowed “to keep enough of their earnings 
to pay for their own use of the social services.” Such a system of 
compulsory public insurance would still constitute an infringe- 
ment by government of its subsidiary function, but it would 
make the father of a family more directly responsible for his 
family’s health, for example, than is at present the case. The 
author of the essay-under review believes that this is not possible. 
He argues that twelve million people in this country earn less than 
twelve pounds a week and pay little or no direct taxation. Hence, 
he concludes that not even the largest indirect tax cuts would 
allow wage-earners to meet without subsidy health insurance 
and school fees. Against this view one must set a recently pub- 
lished opinion of Dr. J. Jackson, Lecturer in Economics at Queen’s 
College, St. Andrews. On 8 May last he estimated that “the 
main National Insurance benefits would be covered, mainly by 
private insurance, for £48 a year.”! Five years ago, Mr. Colin 
Clark, in an essay already referred to, pointed out that the 
manual-working family would be better not worse off, if it pro- 
vided through voluntary agencies for its own security instead 
of being forced, as it is to-day, to rely on the State. It is not 
* Catholic Herald. 
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difficult to see how this could be so when one realises that, 
according to Clark’s most careful estimate, the manual-working 
family in 1954 was paying money to the government, in all 
forms of taxation, at the rate of £49 per person per year. That 
works out at approximately {1 per person per week. In the 
light of these two opinions, which are not lightly expressed, it 
would seem that the working population of this country would 
be certainly not worse off and probably better if its members 
were allowed, on a basis of lowered taxation and private insur- 
ance, to provide through voluntary agencies for their own 
welfare. 

Under such circumstances, it seems rather pointless to discuss 
whether or not manual workers should be “enabled to keep 
enough of their earnings to pay for their own use of the social 
services.” In the light of Clark’s essay, which deserves the most 
careful study, the real point would seem to be that State Social 
Services, as they exist in Britain to-day, impose an added burden 
on the worker and his family. What purpose can there be, 
therefore, in maintaining them? It would seem to be the way of 
wisdom to begin now that process of gradual dismantling which 
will replace them over the years with those made to rest on a 
basis of private insurance working through voluntary agencies. 
The author of this One Nation essay has the laudable ambition of 
placing the Social Services, to the greatest extent possible, on a 
contributory basis. Why not go one further and remove their 
administration from under the aegis of the State? That should 
be the goal. The arrangement on which it was made to rest 
would be morally sound and, as is so often the case, it would be 
found after investigation to be more than economically feasible. 

There is a last point in this interesting essay that merits con- 
sideration. It deals with hard cases, with those who will slip, 
almost inevitably one feels, through any safety-net held under 
them. One is not suggesting for a moment that government has 
no business with these. On the contrary, this is just where it 
should come in, where necessary, as a means of last resort. Under 
any system, there are bound to be those who are feckless, or old 
and poor, or incurably ill and without the means to look after 
themselves. No one denies that. Most surely they should be 
cared for and there is obvious scope for government here. But 
hard cases make bad laws. It is unwise to legislate for the com- 
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munity on the basis of an unfortunate few. I am sure the author 
of this essay realises that. In his writing there are some very good 
things and, like so much in this most interesting booklet, his 
essay, on the whole, moves in a healthy direction. It is only some 
of his initial assumptions that I have sought to question. I have 
done so mainly because I was provided, thereby, with an oppor- 
tunity of clarifying points that were obscurely presented, perhaps, 
in a previous article. He has my thanks for allowing me to do so. 


A FRAGMENT 


By 
R. A. KNOX 


T 1s the traditional business of the apologist, when he has 

proved the existence of God by metaphysical arguments, to 

discourse to us, at the same level, about the nature of God. 
He must not come down to our less rarefied atmosphere until 
he has enumerated and explained to us the divine attributes. 
Since there is a Being who is the source of all existence, what 
must He, in the nature of things, be like? And I suppose that 
in this respect my author will not be inclined to depart from 
precedent. 

Indeed, if he should be writing in the climate of philosophic 
opinion which prevails at the present moment, he will say to 
himself, “None too soon.” For, as we have seen, the moderns 
are strict with us not precisely about the truth of the propositions 
we put forward, but about their meaning. Of what use, they 

t This article with the three articles previously published entitled Towards a 
New Apologetic (March 1959), “Proving God”: A Discussion (April 1959) and 
“Proving God”: Another Approach (June 1959) form the first chapters of an 
unfinished book by the late Mgr. R. A. Knox. They are here published for the 


first time by kind permission of Mr. Evelyn Waugh, the owner of the copyright 
of these articles.—Ep. 
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ask, to discuss whether Abracadabra exists, when it is a word 
without significance? Tell us first what God is like if He exists, 
and then, if we think that your concept has meaning, we will go 
on to consider its truth. Now, I do not suppose that my author 
will so far humour them as to reverse St. Thomas's process, 
labelling his first chapter Quid Deus sit and his second chapter 
An Deus sit. Climates of philosophic opinion have a way of 
changing rather rapidly; his would be a labour of years, and he 
would not wish to find its earlier chapters dated when they came 
into the hands of the reviewers. At the same time, an outworn 
philosophical system commonly leaves behind it some detritus 
in the geology of human thought; and it may be that our own 
age will bequeath to posterity an abiding demand for greater 
accuracy of definition. He will hasten, then, to fill in the picture 
of what we mean by “God,” after the fashion of his pre- 
decessors. 

For doing this, he will be taken to task by other spokesmen 
of the period. Those Continental philosophies which are loosely 
classed together as Existentialist will not allow us to make God 
the Object of our thought. Is He not Transcendent? Then He 
must transcend all our systems and categories. Even the human 
mind cannot become, properly speaking, its own object; in the 
act of reflection we find ourselves in the familiar predicament of 
the kitten chasing its own tail—the “T’ whom it was my intention 
to spot-light is no longer there. How much more must the 
Divine Being (if He exists) refuse any attempt to pin down and 
analyse His nature! If we know Him at all, we know Him in 
the act of knowing, not as Something known. The God of the 
philosophers, they tell us, is not the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. He is only a metaphysical diagram which we have 
constructed for ourselves by way of satisfying our own itch for 
dialectics; something quite abstract, quite remote from reality. 

“Leave God undefined,” says one party-cry, “and the term 
is meaningless.” “Define God,” says the other, “and He ceases 
to be God.” My author will not find it easy to steer his way 
between Scylla and Charybdis, and keep his crew of readers 
intact. And indeed this is, I fancy, the point at which a good 
many enquirers lose their interest, and desert the ship of discovery. 
Not that they are entangled by our modern hesitations about 
the province of the intellect; it seems to them natural enough 
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that the notion of God, once apprehended by the mind as some- 
thing real, should unfold itself and take on more definite outlines 
even under the owl-light of human reason; no need to wait for 
a supernatural revelation before we can know anything about 
God. The method appeals to them: what disconcerts them is 
the apparent meagreness of the result. They have climbed, by 
the God-given ladder of discursive thought, up to the secret of 
all secrets, the heart of all existence, and what is the vista that 
rewards them? Nothing better, it seems, than a series of negations. 
God is “simple,” immutable, eternal, unmeasurable, unlimited— 
two of those epithets are positive in form, but once you call 
for an explanation, they show negative like the others. What 
we know about God, the Source of all existence, is that there is 
no composition whatever in His nature, that He does not change, 
that He does not fall inside our familiar categories of time and 
space, that He is not subject to any limitations. (True, a list of 
positive “attributes” follows; but this involves us in fresh diffi- 
culties, which we shall have to consider later on in the present 
chapter.) 

Is there any hope that the subject, certainly unpropitious, will 
one day receive an imaginative treatment? The best hope lies, 
I think, in that very climate of opinion which has produced 
existentialism. If these Continental philosophers have rediscovered 
the principle of individuality, and are for ever urging us to 
realise ourselves through free action, to exist instead of merely 
being, the age to which their message is addressed supplies the 
context of their thought; an age conscious of slavery. Not 
merely because the calculated destruction of personal freedom has 
been, and is, widespread in our generation as in no other period 
of history, though that is obvious enough; the most brutal tyran- 
nies of the past have sought to break men’s wills, but not to 
condition their minds. But that is not the whole story; this 
flowering of evil has been encouraged by a soil of mediocrity. 
If tyrants have learned to dragoon us, it is because beneficent 
governments have shown them the way in drilling us. If they 
seek to bludgeon us into their own special point of view, that 
is only what big business has been trying to do these decades 
past, assailing eye and ear with slogans not meant to persuade, 
but to “get in under the skin.” 

Postulate all the good will in the world, it is a limited age 
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we live in. When our first parents were dismissed from Paradise, 
Milton reflects that: 


The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest-— 


no passports, no visas, no quotas; no inconvenient questions 
(fortunately for them) about their recent “activities.” Ever 
since that day, social Man has progressively imprisoned Man 
the individual. As the world grows more densely populated, 
we must be shackled with fresh laws, fresh conventions, lest your 
liberty should interfere with mine. Modern publicity surrounds 
us with a chorus of brazen voices reminding us, persuading us, 
warning us to keep step with our fellows, and toe the line 
tomorrow as yesterday. The very area of our choice becomes 
restricted, as mass-production continues to cater for the tastes 
of the average man, concentrating on a few standard patterns 
and dispensing with any other on the ground that there is “no 
demand for it.” The ordinary citizen is inspected here, directed 
there, as if he were no better than a piece of machinery: and 
indeed, during his working hours, he often is no better. Just in 
proportion as we increase the efficiency of machines, we are 
reducing human beings to morons. As a small boy going to his 
first preparatory school finds himself, all at once, Peg number 
So-and-so in a row of pegs, Locker number So-and-so in a series 
of lockers, we feel ourselves to be the victims of registration, 
valued only as units and treated only as units by a vast organisation 
which is, in the last analysis, ourselves. 

Such is the background of the Existentialist’s protest; he 
repudiates the idea of man being the object of his own thought, 
because the tendency of the age, even outside the shadow of 
Communism, is to treat man as an object among a collection of 
objects. And it is not surprising that the ideal which he preaches 
to us is man asserting his own dignity by freedom of choice; 
man refusing to be swallowed up in the crowd, and determined 
to live his own life. But, willingly though we may grant that 
the limiting of man’s power of choice, when you press it to 
extremes, is a thing at once ugly and evil, can we therefore 
assume that the mere habit of choosing freely, independently 
of the choice we make, has the dignity of an ideal? 
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Notoriously, the philosophy of free choice is beset with 
difficulties. At the lowest level, if two exactly similar cocktails 
are put before me on a tray, and I select the one on the left, not 
the one on the right, I have not really chosen; I have only gone 
through a mental process of tossing up. If I strike north instead 
of south at the cross-roads because the scenery is prettier that 
way at this time of year, have I chosen the path, or has the path 
chosen me? So long as our moral sympathies are not engaged, 
it is difficult to see that our human decisions are less automatic 
than those of the dumb animals, although we naturally take 
more factors into consideration. And even when our moral 
sympathies are engaged, although at the time we may have a 
sense of agency, we are left wondering, “Was it really I that 
chose?” The post has gone now, and the letter which duty 
demanded of us has not gone with it—can we say, “I decided 
not to write’? Must we not rather say, “Idleness got the better 
of me’’? Or the letter has gone—are we prepared to say exactly 
how much it has been speeded on its way by inferior motives, 
that were not quite part of ourselves? Human respect, for example, 
or a mere irritated desire to “get the thing off our hands’? 
Well, perhaps for once it was that rare moral phenomenon, an 
action dictated wholly by the sense of duty. But, looking back 
on it, am I not conscious that my hand was forced by a mysterious 
categorical imperative, not of my own seeking? Easy enough 
to say that it was my true self which acted that time; but why, 
if so, this feeling of reluctance, of being held down to it by 
some power other than myself? For that matter, how can this 
true self of mine really choose? It has no option, apparently, 
but to do the right thing. 

These familiar problems are cut at a blow by the determinist, 
who assures us that the action took place inevitably, and the sense 
of freedom was no better than an illusion. If we are not prepared 
thus to deny our whole moral experience, our whole instinct 
of attributing, in the strict sense, praise and blame, then we shall 
be content to write down the phenomenon of choice asa mystery; 
not the only mystery which confronts us when we try to give 
an honest account of reality. What I am suggesting, then, is 
that my author, before inviting the public to sit down to a 
somewhat dry fare, as he must when he proceeds to discuss the 
unlimitedness of God, should whet its appetite by a series of 
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considerations about the limitedness of man. Here are these 
Continental philosophers adjuring us to shake off our chains, 
and proclaim our human dignity by a determined effort of 
free choice; and when we seek to obey them we find ourselves 
involved in a fresh kind of embarrassment. How are we to make 
a free choice without motive? And, if motive is to play its 
part, how can it fail to limit our liberty of choosing? At the 
very heart of us, in the very exercise of our most specifically 
human function, we are headed off by our finitude; like the man 
in Stevenson’s fable, we have struck the gyve off one leg only 
to find that it has fastened on the other. 

Set against this background of human insufficiency, the 
picture of an infinite God begins to take on less drab colours. 
He stands out as possessed of that privilege we thought to claim 
for ourselves, and after all could not claim for ourselves— 
complete self-determination, chequered by no suspicion of 
interference from without. To suppose that He acts capriciously 
would be to make Him something less, not more, than human. 
On the other hand, what motive can He conceivably have 
except His own goodness, which goodness is Himself? I do not 
deny for a moment that this divine self-determination is, whatever 
way you take it, a mystery. All the divine operations must, 
in the nature of things, be mysterious, because they ante-date 
all our thinking; they are the machine-tools, as it were, of which 
our experienced world is only the manufactured product. 
For a moment we can keep our heads, and say to ourselves 
“God choosing—choosing freely,” and then the clouds close 
in again over our patch of sunshine, and we are back again at 
our ledgers, trying to work the thing out in terms of choice 
as we know it—the donkey between two bundles of hay. No, 
our excursion into the nature of human freedom has not made 
the nature of divine freedom any less mysterious to us. I am only 
suggesting that the statement, “God is infinite,” looks less like 
a diagram on a blackboard, and more like a piece of interesting 
information, if we have prefaced it by a discursus on human 
finitude. Just so, the scale of the Sphynx or the Parthenon only 
dawns on you when the photographer has provided you with 
a human figure standing in the foreground. 

What my author, then, would bring home to his readers is 
that our knowledge of God, where it is thus negatively expressed, 
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is negative only in appearance; we find God unintelligible only 
because He is shorn of our frustrations. Born (so to say) at the 
wrong end of the receiving instrument, we boggle at what the 
metaphysician has to tell us about the attributes of a self-existent 
Being, and find them mysterious—without considering whether 
in the nature of things our own lop-sided existence is not the 
anomaly that calls for an explanation. The mystic, notoriously, 
is baffled in his approach to God by something which he takes 
at first for darkness, but recognises afterwards for an excess of 
light. Are we quite certain that the metaphysician is not in the 
same case, unable to make the divine attributes seem real to us, 
not because they are plunged in obscurity, but because they are 
bathed in a lucidity to which our eyes are unaccustomed? God 
is utterly simple; is that the mystery? Or does the mystery lie 
in Our Own natures, so composite? God is unchangeable; is that 
what calls for comment? Is it not in a sense more remarkable 
that we are capable of changing, and yet remaining the same? 
“God” we tell ourselves “is outside space”; and immediately 
we are rebuked by the philosophers for having constructed a 
meaningless sentence. By all means let us apologise to them, 
and substitute some phrase like “unaffected by conditions of 
space” which will strike them as better worth the winnowing. 
Obviously, in the strict and primary sense, what is not affected 
by space cannot be inside or outside anything. But we used the 
phrase, instinctively; and perhaps our instinct calls for a little 
analysis in its turn. On the one hand, we are so much the prisoners 
of space that we easily fall into the terminology of it, even when 
it is least appropriate. On the other hand, we are so little the 
prisoners of space that our minds can do without it; it bounds 
the imagination, but that is all. We can see beyond mere outerness 
and find in it the expression and the symbol of an otherness 
which does not belong to space at all. And indeed, what a 
paltry thing it is in itself, this distance which separates us from 
the furthest star! I hear your voice on the telephone; before 
long, no doubt, we shall be seeing one another’s faces when 
we telephone; sooner or later, perhaps, it will be possible to 
pick up the receiver and experience the touch of a friend’s 
hand on your shoulder—and yet, with all this intercommuni- 
cation of the senses, a negative veil of mere distance will come 
between us! 
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To annihilate that distance was the ambition of the first 
kayak man ever made, will be the ambition of the last space-ship 
he launches; but always (if we may be guilty of another philo- 
sophical solecism) it will be there. We apprehend it as a limitation, 
as a disqualification which the mind cannot see as necessary, 
although the body is subject to it. And my author will be disposed 
to insist that when we deny that limitation in God we do not 
impoverish, we enrich our idea of His nature. In our apprehension, 
to be sure, the outlines of that idea become een we should 
be more at home with it if we could take the anthropomorphic 
language of the Old Testament quite literally—if we could 
think of God as moving to and fro in Paradise, or coming down 
to see for Himself what was doing at Babel. But, once more, 
to make God more human is to make Him less divine; the God 
who dwells in inaccessible light, yet is everywhere present, is 
all the richer for being deprived of a limitation. 

All the same, I believe this part of the book will have a rough 
passage. Not only because there are “dear good people” ts 
Aristotle would say) who conscientiously object to the intrusion 
of metaphysics into theology: 


God, whom I praise—how could I praise, 
If such as I might understand? 


More probably, because my author will be writing for a public 
which does not take kindly to metaphysics, and cannot follow a 
course of abstract reasoning without a certain sense of suffocation. 
The man, for instance, who lost hold, a good while back, on the 
religious beliefs of his childhood, and now hankers after a return 
to them—‘“‘Cannot I retrace my steps,” he asks, “without these 
forced marches over barren and unfamiliar scenery? Is there no 
short cut to the religion of gentle Jesus, and the certitudes of 
the Sunday school?” He feels (if I may vary the metaphor) that 
he has drifted a long way from his moorings since we introduced 
him to the notion of self-existent Being; that proof, which 
promised a home-coming, seems to have shanghaied him into 
a journey over uncharted seas of speculation. There is a sense of 
loneliness when we tell him that he would be no nearer God if 
he reached the uttermost bounds of space. There is a sense of 
profound bewilderment when we tell him that God is altogether 
outside time. 
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And yet this, too, has to be broken to him. The logical analyst 
is standing by, like a zealous exciseman, demanding to know 
the exact specifications of the word “God” before he will bring 
his chalk into operation. And we must not, if we would, conceal 
from the enquirer the fact that God’s eternity is something quite 
different from the mere sempiternity of angelic beings, or of 
the human soul. It is not merely that in Him there is no beginning; 
in Him there is no Now and Then. When we say that after the 
Fall He devised the Incarnation as a suitable remedy for the Fall, 
we are using the language of analogy, no less than when we 
describe Him as walking in a garden. Here, more than ever, 
the findings of the metaphysician are unwelcome. Space is, as it 
were, an enemy that we can fight in the open; we can put up a 
struggle, though we know that it is a a struggle, to 

“annihilate” it. 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near— 


it marches on stealthily, infiltrates into our experience; and 
though we may attempt to mask its ravages, we know that we 
cannot counteract them. How are we to think away this inexor- 
able experience of process, even from God? 

But if we accept, under protest, this tyranny of time, shrug 
our shoulders over the missed train, and dry our eyes over the 
lost glories of the past, we still feel it as something irrational. 
In the nature of things (we reflect) is there any compelling 
reason why the whole time-process should not be suddenly put 
into reverse; why the solar system, and history, and our watches, 
should not begin retracing their forward march? The speculation, 
to be sure, is one only worthy of scientific fictions; but the ve 
fact that it can be imagined (and imagined in some detail) makes 
it difficult to believe that time is an absolute. Can we really 
imagine a Creator so tied up in His own machine that it would 
be impossible for Him to reverse in fact what His creatures can 
reverse in fancy? However much imagination boggles at the 
idea of a supreme Being who is outside time, common sense 
revolts from the idea of one who is subject to its limitations. .. . 
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UYSBROEK “the admirable, the astonishing, the marvellous”; 
what gained for him this appellation, and the veneration, 
instant and widespread in his own lifetime, which has 

endured until now? Apart from his personality, and of that we 
must presently speak, the reason is surely that he was a perfect 
child of his own times, standing before his contemporaries, as he 
stands to-day for us, the embodiment, in his life and in his works, 
of those highest aspirations of the human spirit to which late 
medieval Catholic Europe gave inimitable expression. 

He was born in 1293, the son of simple village folk, it would 
seem, in Brabant. Thus he saw the close of the century which had 
produced the Franciscans and Dominicans, the Beguines, the 
Umiliati and the Begards, the waves of popular, lay religious 
enthusiasm and the Church’s campaigns lest these should lead 
altogether to disorder, heresy and schism: the century which, as 
none before it, produced so many women visionaries and teachers 
of divine love, giving to the Low Countries alone such great 
names as Marie of Oignies, Beatrice of Nazareth and Hadewijch 
of Antwerp: the century which was not to close before the 
German Dominican Eckhart was well launched upon that 
spectacular career as an exponent of mystical theology which 
was to end in disasters which shadowed the lives and the works 
of his followers in the succeeding age. We can see all these 
influences at work upon Ruysbroek. Himself a son of the people, 
he studied, not, it is thought, at any university, and he was 
ordained, about the year 1317, to the secular priesthood. Then he 
ministered for almost a quarter of a century in the collegiate 
church of St. Gudule in Brussels. Not a member of any religious 
order with a powerful international organisation for promoting 
the higher studies of its younger men and securing advancement 
and celebrity for them in academic life, manifestly not interested 
in gaining any of the other rich prizes which the medieval world 
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could offer to able and ambitious churchmen, he might well have 
spent all his priesthood in humble retirement, and be to-day 
forgotten and unknown. But we can glean something about how 
he passed the years of obscurity. In the first place, plainly they 
were used for devoted study of the Scriptures, the Fathers and 
the classics of mystical theology: that shines out from every page 
which he was later to write. Some of his devotees, it is true, were 
to write of him afterwards as “a simple and unlettered man,” but 
this is rhetoric, not to be taken literally, as one of his sharpest 
critics in the fifteenth century, John Gerson, himself Chancellor 
of the University of Paris and a powerful figure in international 
scholarship, was to discern. An idiota Ruysbroek was to remain 
until the last of his many days, but it was a simplicity of the 
heart, not of the intellect; and. as to his lack of “letters” (by 
which, as usually in such medieval contexts, we are to under- 
stand Latin literature) it was and it remains one of the chief 
elements in Ruysbroek’s incomparable achievement that he was 
able to make a balance and harmony, not only between popular 
mystical enthusiasm and the Church’s classical teaching upon 
mystical theology, but also between the Latin vocabulary of the 
masters whom he knew so well—from Augustin and the Western 
versions of pseudo-Dionysius to the Summa—and the Dutch 
vernacular language of divine love, as he found it in such works 
of lay devotion and speculation as the letters of Hadewijch, 
Gerard Appelman’s Gloss upon the Our Father, and the Gaesdonck 
Tracts. Those who come to Ruysbroek’s Dutch from the German 
of Eckhart and Tauler, and are struck by their many similarities 
of terminology as well as thought, may be tempted to suppose 
that Ruysbroek’s language in some way echoes theirs; but we 
now have several conclusive demonstrations, notably from the 
two distinguished Belgian scholars, J. van Mierlo, S.J., and 
S. Axters, O.P., that when Ruysbroek spoke of the mysteries of 
divine union he used language which he had learned from his 
countrymen, though none of them had spoken it with the 
impeccable accuracy and inspired lucidity which he was to 
employ. 

Nor should we take too seriously the claim that he was a self- 
taught rustic. When the Church beatified him, she left us no 
room for doubt that his inspiration was of the Holy Spirit; but 
there is not one of his writings which does not brilliantly exem- 
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plify for us his perfect mastery of didactic method, a mastery 
which points to the good teaching which he must have received 
in the schools, as well as to his many patient years of self-improve- 
ment as preacher and catechist. He was a man of superabounding 
intellectual vitality and curiosity: his passing remarks upon 
natural history and on the scientific theories of his day are still 
fascinating; and as we read such a magisterial exercise as the 
exposition, at the beginning of The Kingdom of Lovers, of his 
text, “The Lord has led the righteous man by straight ways, and 
has shown him the kingdom of God,” or consider the austere 
beauty of structure of the three great books of The Spiritual 
Espousals, we feel ourselves in the presence, we seem to hear the 
voice of another Seraphic Doctor. Very different though their 
lives and works were, St. Francis and Blessed John Ruysbroek 
have one rare quality in common, a strange power to compel, 
down the centuries, the love of those who learn from them. 

Throughout his lifetime, he seems to have exercised a com- 
pelling fascination for those who knew him. In 1343 he had 
taken the step traditional among those who long for a more 
perfect way of life, renouncing his cure of souls in Brussels and 
retiring with two companions to the nearest “desert,” the forest 
of Zonienbosch outside the city; but, as so often, his spiritual 
flight was impeded by the many who sought out his cell to gain 
counsel and consolation. So this little family of hermits embraced 
a more regular and secluded rule, Ruysbroek being professed in 
1351 as an Augustinian canon: until his death thirty years later 
he ruled the house, which he filled with brothers who loved him 
truly and sons who served him faithfully. 

It is usually of these later years, and of the many close spiritual 
ties which he then made, that his own writings and his bio- 
graphers tell us. Yet we know that there must have been many 
who in his early life recognised this humble young priest for 
what he was. A fragment of conversation at a Brussels street 
corner as he went by has come down through the centuries to us. 
“Look at him! I'd like to be in his shoes—he’s a saint” —“‘Not for 
me: I couldn’t enjoy myself then!” The story is preserved for us 
because in later life he used to tell it to his brothers in religion, 
and to add that he then thought to himself “Poor, unhappy man, 
not to know how sweet the Lord is to those who taste His Holy 
Spirit!” Yet, by a paradox, the world first came to know of 
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him, not as we remember him to-day, as an apostle of the 
essence of God’s love, but as a stern opponent and denunciator of 
false doctrine. Again, we are recalled to the world into which he 
had been born, we remember Innocent IV’s bull of 1252 in which 
he says that he is convinced that the duties which he has imposed 
on the Dominicans of supervising nunneries are interfering with 
their proper work, “and especially preaching against heretics”: 
we see that among the proposals submitted for the agenda of the 
Council of Lyons in 1274, the Dominicans were concerned for 
the abuses of religious poverty, the Franciscans for the dangers 
of vernacular theological exposition by amateurs and for the 
spreading heretical tendencies among the Beguines, and a repre- 
sentative diocesan bishop, characteristically, for growing 
rebellion against ecclesiastical authority. So we need not be sur- 
prised at what little we learn of “Bloemardinne,” the woman 
who had led the heretics in Brussels against whom Ruysbroek 
preached. Perhaps the first thing to be said of her is that her 
identification with Hadewijch of Antwerp is purely mythical, as 
van Mierlo has proved, and a gross injustice to Hadewijch, whose 
genuine works are of irreproachable orthodoxy, whereas Bloe- 
mardinne seems to have taught (her works have not survived) 
some at least of the tenets of the “Brethren of the Free Spirit.” 
There is no need here to enquire into the beliefs, often varying, 
and the practices, doubtless grossly distorted and exaggerated in 
contemporary accounts, of this sect; but the present writer has 
tried elsewhere to show that there is an essential connection 
between their perversions of divine truth and Ruysbroek’s per- 
ceptions of it. What little we are told of Bloemardinne by 
Pomerius, the early fifteenth-century biographer of Ruysbroek, 
shows plainly enough that she had preached, in “the liberty of 
the spirit” and “the seraphic nature of free love,” a Manichaean 
dualism which taught that those who in this life attain to a region 
of grace can no longer sin, that they are “free in spirit” from the 
flesh, which may be left to do as it pleases, and from the law, 
which binds only the imperfect. So it is that we find in Ruys- 
broek’s writings, as in perhaps no other Christian teacher since 
Augustine, by whom he was deeply influenced, a constant regard 
for man’s true nature, a repeated referring-back of all his other 
demonstrations to their basis, his knowledge and beliefs concern- 
ing human psychology. This has been well demonstrated again 
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for us in recent years by Albin Ampe, S.J., in his four masterly 
volumes on the mystic’s doctrine (it is only to be regretted that 
his work is in Dutch, and so inaccessible, apart from each volume’s 
concluding Latin compendium, to all but a few outside the Low 
Countries: those who do know his work will recognise at once 
how much this present essay owes to it), and especially in the 
last book. The whole of Ruysbroek’s mystical doctrine is rooted 
in and grows from his wonderful perception of the mysteries 
implicit in our Christian knowledge that God made man in His 
own image and likeness. So he writes, in one of his later, shorter 
treatises, A Mirror of Eternal Blessedness: 


Holy Scripture teaches that God, the heavenly Father, created all 
men in His image and in His likeness. His image is His Son, His own 
eternal Wisdom, and St. John says that in this all things have life. 
And the life is nothing else than the image of God, in which God has 
everlastingly begotten all things, and which is the cause (orsake— 
causa in its scholastic sense) of all creatures. And so this image, which 
is the Son of God, is eternal, before all creation; and we are all 
made in this eternal image, for in the noblest part of our souls, that 
is, in the properties of our highest powers, we are made as a living, 
eternal mirror of God, in which God has impressed His eternal 
image, and into which no other image can ever enter. 


The terminology used here will be easy and familiar to those 
who read medieval philosophy, and the ideas may at first seem 
to be general and received: but the implications are vast, stretch- 
ing far beyond the usual “theology of the image,” carrying with 
them a trinitarianism which pervades all Ruysbroek’s teaching 
about man and about God. He, like so many men of the Middle 
Ages, was haunted by the Pauline simile of the “mirror,” but as 
we can see here, the mirror for him is not only man’s dim, 
earthly vision of God, but also God’s bright perception of man, 
as He first begot him and made him to be like Him and to be 
one with Him, in a unity which was and is the end of creation. 

“Deification,”’ then, is one of the great themes of his teaching: 
but we must look, not as Gerson did, at a few isolated passages, 
but at the whole of his works if we are to understand how per- 
fectly in harmony with the mind of the Church his doctrine of 
deification was, how carefully contrasted with the false and 
blasphemous tenets of the many foolish and misguided enthu- 
siasts who flourished in his times. Again in the Mirror, he says: 
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Where I write that we are one with God, by that is to be under- 
stood one in love, not in being or in nature. For God’s being is 
uncreated, and our being is created, and God and the creature are 
immeasurably unlike; and therefore, though they may be united, 
they cannot become one. If our being were to become nothing, we 
should know nothing, love nothing, have no blessedness. But our 
created being is to be regarded as a wild and barren desert, where 
God lives, Who governs us. . . . 


(This figure of human existence as a desert in which God lives 
will recall to English readers Julian of Norwich’s famous allegory 
of God as a lord seated in a place “simple, on the earth, barren 
and deserted, alone in a wilderness.’”) Here is Christian common- 
sense, seeing clearly that any “image-theology,” in its very 
recognition of man’s likeness to God, implies his difference from 
Him. “We are all one life in God, in our eternal image. . . . Yet 
therefore we are different from God, and cannot become one 
(identical) with Him, but must remain in our difference, per- 
sisting in ourselves, each man in his own person.” It is signifi- 
cant that in this book, which at least in part (it seems to be a 
composite, made by his disciples out of the works in progress 
when at last extreme old age forced him to stop writing) describes 
and directs the devotional life of the Beguines, we should have 
this plain allusion to the false doctrines imputed to some of their 
number: and there is an even clearer refutation and rejection of 
such heresies in the conclusion of another iater work, The Little 
Book of Enlightenment, written to help the Carthusians of Herne 
to understand passages which they had found difficult in The 
Kingdom of Lovers, his first book, written as a secular priest in 
Brussels, and not later approved by him as altogether suitable for 
general publication: 


As I have said to you before, you should hold yourselves aloof 
from those men who in their empty ignorance are so deceived that 
crassly and foolishly they believe that out of their own natures they 
have found within themselves the indwelling of God, and who 
wish to be one with God without His grace and without the exercise 
of virtue. ... 


“To be one with God without His grace and without the 
exercise of virtue.” Here Ruysbroek points to the Pelagianism 


t The Twelve Beguines. 
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and the quietism which, as St. Albert the Great in the generation 
before him had recognised, were the hall-marks of the heresies 
then fashionable. Since Ruysbroek’s teaching that man in “essen- 
tial union” with God is “above grace and beyond reason” caused 
his critics, quite baselessly, to accuse him of precisely these errors, 
his complete freedom from them must be stressed; and we can 
do this best by reverting to his essentially trinitarian conception 
of man in his relation to the universe and to God, though one can 
here give only a bare and fragmentary account of his teaching. 

To him, as Ampe has remarked, “the similitude and image of 
the Holy Trinity is seen in the whole universe, and in particular 
in man.” In the mirror in which man darkly sees God, he per- 
ceives a trinity: there is the Godhead, the divine essence, there is 
the divine nature, and there are the Persons. The divine essence 
is “simple,” it is “idle,” it is “without manner’: the most and 
the best that we can say of it is its isticheit, its ““beingness” (the 
concept is Augustine’s, the term was common to \:erman and 
Dutch mystics before Ruysbroek), that “‘it is.” (This is the idea 
somewhat clumsily expounded by the author of The Cloud of 
Unknowing as “naked being”’: and he is very close to Ruysbroek 
and their common sources when in Chapter VII of The Cloud 
he treats of our recollection of God’s attributes, as of the Passion 
and life of Our Lord, as inimical to our perception of His “‘naked 
being.”) So too in man, the “created trinity,’ a threefold nature 
and a threefold life is seen. There is his anima, his spirit, forming 
and “‘in-forming” his personality with all its attributes and pro- 
perties, and fulfilled in and guiding his active life. There is his 
animus, his reason, controlling his inward life, in which he lives 
more highly, beyond the active life, achieving and being given 
by God an active unity with Him, attained by God and by man 
through means and recognisable by manners, modes; and the 
greatest of all these means and modes is the Incarnation of the 
Word, the Second Person of the Trinity in Whom the divine 
nature is manifested to man, by Whose life and death man’s 
redemption was created. And yet (and here we have that aspect 
of theocentric mysticism, cardinal to Ruysbroek’s whole theo- 
logical scheme, which can often puzzle and distress the devout) 
man has still another nature, the essence of his soul, through which 
he leads the contemplative life of essential union with God and 
suffers God’s transforming effect upon the soul, a suffered or 
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passive union in which there are neither manners nor means. It is 
of this state of the soul, truly mysterious in that it defies reason 
and is only to be comprehended through faith, that Ruysbroek 
wrote with a fervour and a knowledge not to be paralleled even 
in the works of the master of all the mystics, “Dionysius”: here 
is one such passage, the triumphal conclusion to The Spiritual 
Espousals: 


God’s impenetrable lack of manner is so dark and so without 
manner that in itself it comprehends all the divine manners, and the 
work and the attributes of the Persons, in the rich embrace of Their 
essential unity; and in the abyss of God’s namelessness it makes a 
divine delight. And in this there is a delectable passing-over and a 
flowing-away and a sinking-down into the essential nakedness, with 
all the divine names and all manners and all living reason which has 
its image in the mirror of divine truth: all these fall away into this 
simple nakedness, wanting manner and without reason. For in this 
unfathomable joy of simplicity, all things are embraced in a delect- 
able blessedness, and the depths themselves remain uncomprehended, 
except it be in our essential unity with God. Before this, all created 
personality must fail, and all that lives in God, for here there is 
nothing but an eternal resting in a delectable embrace of the flowing- 
out of love.t 


If we are to understand aright what he is trying to say in such 
a passage as this, we must read it with close attention, and we 
must read it in its whole context. As it stands, it tells us not only 
how man can come closest and become most like to God, but 
that we must remain eternally unlike to Him, Who is uncreated 
and Who made us. And if we read the Espousals in its entirety we 
shall see that even the least of its merits, that it is a work of con- 
summate literary art, derives from its author’s persuasion that 
the active life (the subject of the first book), the “life of yearning 
for God” (which occupies the second book), and the life of essen- 
tial union in which God is contemplated are an indivisible three. 
To each is its own appropriate way, and each complements the 
others. It is by regiratio, “the return in the cycle”, that man will 
mount out of “the region of unlikeness” into that likeness to 
God which is essential unity with Him (and one need here hardly 
stress the soundness of all these conceptions, nor their acceptance 


t I am grateful to Messrs. Faber and Faber, publishers of my edition of The 
Spiritual Espousals (18s), for permission to use my translation of this work here. 
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by the Church long before Ruysbroek expounded them): but 
the “return to the image of God” is made by a reversion to Him 
of man’s free will, and it is through the power of the redeeming 
grace of Christ Crucified. Only through such grace can man 
come to contemplate God “above grace’’: only by God’s means, 
and above all in Christ, making free to us that grace which has 
in Him its fullest measure, can we with Christ be like God, 
exercising in Him our active unity with God, and then, if by 
grace we can transcend our created activity, following Him, 
simply and in faith, towards that divine enlightenment which is 
“essential union”. But this is begun in the active life, and is con- 
tinued, to the end of our life on earth, in the life of yearning and 
seeking for God: it is a vita Christiformis, a life made like to that 
of Christ, made like by the means which God has created for us, 
and above everything else by our life with Christ in the faith and 
in the sacraments, most of all in the Eucharist. 

If we to-daystill seek for a defence of Ruysbroek against charges 
of quietism and pantheism, if, better, we look to him for an 
answer to those heresies, we find what we need in his devotion 
to the humanity and the Passion of our Saviour, and to the Mass. 


At supper at the high feast of the Passover, when Christ wished to 
pass from this exile to His Father, when He had eaten the paschal 
lamb with His disciples, and all the old law was fulfilled. . .. He took 
bread in His honourable and venerable hands, and consecrated His 
holy body and thereafter His holy blood, and gave them in common 
to His disciples, and bequeathed them in common to all good men 
to their everlasting profit. This gift and this dish gladdens and adorns 
our every high feast and every banquet, in heaven and in earth. In 
this gift, God gives Christ to us in three manners. He gives to us 
His flesh and His blood and His bodily life, glorified, full of joys and 
sweetnesses. And He gives to us His spirit, with the highest powers, 
full of glories and gifts, truths and righteousness. And He gives to 
us His personality, with divine clarity, which exalts His spirit and 
all enlightened spirits into the exalted and delectable unity. 


If we read such passages as this in the light of Ruysbroek’s whole 
doctrine, we cannot mistake its meaning: however exalted in the 
search for union with God man’s spirit may, by God’s grace, 
become, even if by the exercise of his reason and the inpouring 
of grace the essence of his soul be brought to where it sees God 
t The Spiritual Espousals, Book II. 
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and is like Him “above grace and beyond reason,” still he remains 
God’s creature, sanctified and made like to Him only as he is like 
to Christ. The continuation of the passage just quoted from the 
Espousals could not be more explicit: in the active life man may 
come to such devotion to the Passion that he may feel that he 
suffers with Christ, yet in the contemplative life we may, by 
means of Christ, come beyond means and beyond manners, we 
may “pass beyond ourselves and beyond the humanity of Christ, 
and have rest in our heritage, which is the divine nature in 
eternity.” It is Christ’s will that this should be; “‘and He wills 
that we should receive Him, sacramentally and spiritually, as 
often as it is fitting and proper or advisable.” 

This threefold life of man, then, is to be lived simultaneously, 
and man upon earth will never be free of his need of grace and of 
its means, will never escape from the exile of unlikeness to God. 
There is nothing here of pantheism, nor, in what he teaches us of 
the soul’s most exalted moments of communion with its God, is 
there any taint of quietism. In a famous sequence in The Treatise 
of Perfection of the Sons of God, in which he might at first seem to 
be teaching, much in the manner of Eckhart and Tauler, of an 
ascending order of ways of life, he shows how far from per- 


fected he regardsthe highest forms of contemplation tobe achieved 
in this life, where he speaks of the soul’s thirst for God as 


an impatient hunger, ever striving for what it lacks, ever swim- 
ming against the stream. One cannot leave it, one cannot have it: 
one cannot lack it, one cannot gain it: one cannot tell it, one cannot 
conceal it, for it is above reason and understanding . . . but if we 
look deep within ourselves, there we shall feel God’s Spirit driving 
and urging us on in the impatience of love; and if we look high 
above ourselves, there we shall feel God’s Spirit drawing us out of 
ourselves and bringing us to nothing in the essence of God, that is, 
in the essential love in which we are one with Him, the love which 
we possess deeper and wider than every other thing. 


Again we have the idea of simultaneity, and with it the complete 
rejection of any kind of earthly perfection or deification which 

make man free of his own nature or of his need for divine 
grace. We should observe, too, here how very careful Ruysbroek 
is to avoid the language of Brautmystik, not to use any term which 
might suggest analogies between divine and carnal love. Ruys- 
broek at all times shows himself a consummate artist, alike in his 
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most abstract arguments and demonstrations and in the touching, 
simple verses with which he adorns The Twelve Beguines; and on 
occasion he shows how deeply he was moved by the divine 
poems of others—one thinks especially of the place in The Seven 
Steps (“The Holy Spirit works in us, and with Him we work all 
our good deeds; and He calls from within us, with a loud voice, 
saying always ‘Love Love, Who loves you everlastingly. . . .’’’) 
where he makes a clear allusion to one of the Letters of Hadewijch. 
But always for him art served his vision of truth, and language 
must be strictly governed: never could he be called, as Eckhart 
has not unjustly been described, “the victim of his own style.” 

Still less could it be claimed for Ruysbroek that he is equally 
comprehensible to East and West, to pagan and Christian. It was 
no merely formal profession of faith when he wrote, at the end 
of The Little Book, “In all things which I understand or feel or 
have written, I submit myself to the judgment of the saints and 
of Holy Church: for I will live and die as the servant of Jesus 
Christ, in the Christian Faith; and I long to be by the grace of 
God a living branch of Holy Church.” How richly this humble 
prayer has been answered, six centuries have shown. 


THE WORLD, PERSONS 
AND GOD 


By 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


HEN SCIENTISTS publish their philosophical reflections on 
man and the universe, their books are apt to evoke criti- 
cism from very different quarters. Some fellow-scientists 

object that empirical data and scientific hypotheses are used as a 
basis for metaphysical speculations which express a personal faith 
that has little connection with the foundations on which it is 


t Matter, Mind and Man, Edmund ‘W. Sinnott (Allen and Unwin 18s). 
The Self as Agent by John Macmurray (Faber 25s). 
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supposed to rest. Logical analysts rather scornfully observe that 
terms such as “reality,” “values” and so on are employed without 
any clear analysis of their meaning or function. Professional 
metaphysicians are apt to resent incursion by amateurs into their 
preserves. And theologians turn a suspicious eye on the orthodo 
of the speculations in question. All this is understandable. At the 
same time such books can be significant and impressive, even if 
only for the reason that they bear witness to their authors’ 
conviction of the reality and importance of metaphysical prob- 
lems which cannot be answered on the level of empirical science. 
And even if the line of argument consists in showing that certain 
personal beliefs are compatible with science, or that they are 
suggested by possible interpretations of scientific facts, rather than 
in closely reasoned logical “proofs,” such books can perform 
a very useful function. For they may have a liberating effect on 
the mind of the reader, opening up to him in graphic form a view 
of the universe which is worth consideration and which is in a 
sense all the clearer to him by being presented in the form of 
bold hypotheses which the writer has developed through reflec- 
tion on the findings of that form of knowledge, namely empirical 
science, which possesses such prestige in the mind of the average 
reader. It is silly, I think, to object that philosophy is not con- 
cerned with presenting a Weltanschauung. Such statements are 
only personal recommendations for the use of the word 
“philosophy.” And provided that one does not use the word in a 
sense which is quite incompatible with traditional and ordinary 
usage (as would be the case if one called philately “philosophy’”), 
one can make what recommendations one chooses. A much more 
formidable objection is that the prestige of science is being used 
to get across personal beliefs which have no logical connection 
with the scientific data on which they are supposed to rest. But 
metaphysical speculations by scientists need not be presented in 
an intellectually dishonest manner. For the writer may make it 
quite clear that he has no wish to pretend that the conclusions 
of his speculations are the logically-necessary consequences of 
scientific premises. And he has every right to present to the 
public the picture of reality which is suggested to him by his own 
particular science. 

Dr. Sinnott, who has been Director of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale and who is now Dean emeritus of the Graduate 

c 
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School, bases his metaphysical speculations on biology. Referring 
to the Christian belief that man is made in the image of God and 
to the metaphysical interpretations of man as a more than purely 
material being, he asks whether “‘this traditional appraisal of 
man’s nature” can still be maintained in the light of modern 
knowledge. Under modern knowledge Dr. Sinnott includes, of 
course, the various empirical sciences; but he lays particular 
emphasis on the theory of biological evolution, which he accepts 
as assured, at least in regard to the general line of the hypothesis. 
It is doubtless possible to quarrel with this assumption; but the 
very wide acceptance of the theory is an empirical fact, and it is 
part of the situation which forms the point of departure for the 
author’s reflections. Evolution presupposed, he lays stress on the 
concept of the self-regulating organism, from protoplasm 
upwards. And he insists that “the very fact of regulation implies 
something to regulate fo, a norm or goal set up within the 
organism.” The question whether a given goal is advantageous 
or not is irrelevant to the point at issue. The point is that life 
involves the idea of the self-regulating organism, and that the 
concept of organic purposiveness or teleology is implicit in this 
idea. Organic purposiveness is for Dr. Sinnott a fact. It does not 
compel us to accept the vitalism of Driesch, with its reinstatement 
of “entelechies”; but it differentiates the organism from the 
machine. “All machines have been made by organisms, but no 
organism has ever been made by a machine.” The concept of the 
self-regulating organism is then used as a connecting-link between 
the lowest forms of life and man. This means that something 
analogous to what we call mind is present even in the lowest 
forms of life; and Dr. Sinnott tries to overcome dualism in man 
by presenting mind and matter as two aspects of a unity. At the 
same time self-regulating activity in man takes the form of free 
creative activity with a view to the attainment of goals (“values 
are goals”), and room is found for the concept of the emergence 
of spirit and so for the hope of immortality. Finally, Dr. Sinnott 
suggests that “through his spirit man can communicate with a 
greater Spirit in the universe.” But though the philosophy of 
organism suggests the assumption of God as an organising and 
creative personal power, this assumption “is almost entirely one 
of faith. God, like beauty, is something that must be experi- 
enced, not measured.” 
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This book might be described, therefore, as an expression of 
the beliefs of a biologist. He is aware, of course, of the strength 
of the position occupied by positivists and materialists. But 
positivism ““does not answer many questions man is bound to 
ask, except to say that these questions have no meaning.” And 
he claims that his answers form a unified and logically har- 
monious framework of concepts which are anchored in science 
although they, admittedly, reach out far beyond it. As I have 
already indicated, this is the sort of book which naturally evokes 
unfavourable reactions and sharp criticism from various quarters. 
But it has the impressiveness which attaches to any sincere and 
rationally presented expression of personal belief. And perhaps 
the author would not profess to be doing much more than to 
show people that religious belief and belief in the spirituality and 
freedom of man are compatible with modern science, and that 
it is quite incorrect to assume that modern science has put us 
in a position where we are faced with the choice between aban- 
doning all religious belief on the one hand and making a purely 
irrational leap of faith on the other. 

In turning to Professor Macmurray’s The Self as Agent we 
are turning to the work of a professional philosopher. Mr. 
Macmurray is professor of moral philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, and this book is the first volume of his Gifford 
Lectures (1953-54), the general title of which was The Form of 
the Personal. In his opinion modern philosophy has been tradition- 
ally theoretical and egocentric. That is to say, it has started with 
the self, not with the world, the community, or God. And the self 
has been conceived as “‘subject” (in an epistemological sense) 
and, indeed, as the isolated individual subject. It is Professor 
Macmurray’s conviction that we require a radical modification 
of this tradition. First, the self must be conceived practically rather 
than theoretically, that is, as agent rather than as subject. Secondly, 
it must be conceived not as the isolated individual self (which is 
a fiction) but as a person. And the person can be thought only 
through “the mutuality of personal relationship.” We must start 
from the standpoint not of the “I” alone, but from that of the 
“you and I.” The first volume is devoted to the self as agent, 
while the second, leading up to the idea of God, will beentitled 
Persons in Relation. 

After a stimulating and critical discussion of the philosophy 
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of Kant, and on a smaller scale of that of Descartes, Professor 
Macmurray develops his idea of the self as agent. He does not 
deny, of course, that the self is also subject, but he insists that it 
is subject only because it is agent, and that it is subject only in 
and for the self as agent. True, he also maintains that the self can 
be agent only by being also subject (“There cannot be action 
without knowledge,” i.e., “action as distinct from activity which 
is only movement”); but “action is logically prior to know- 
ledge.” The author then proceeds, from the standpoint of the 
primacy of the “I do,” to consider sense-perception and, in 
particular, the perception of what is other than oneself. Here he 
emphasises tactual as distinct from visual perception. “Tactual 
perception is necessarily perception in action.” And “‘tactual 
perception, as the experience of resistance, is the direct and imme- 
diate apprehension of the Other-than-myself.” 

After some interesting discussion, in the light of his theory of 
the self as agent, of the ideas of space and time, of causality, 
knowledge and the forms of reflection, Professor Macmurray 
comes in the final chapter to a preliminary approach to the theme 
of God. Contemporary thought, he remarks, is accustomed to 
conceive the world as a single process. But the concept of the 
world as process is the concept of a world in which everything 
simply happens, in which nothing is intended. Action, therefore, 
is excluded, in the sense that it is not allowed for in the concept 
of process but has to be added to it. The concept of action, 
however, includes the concept of process as its negative. That is 
to say, if we abstract from the concept of action its intentionality 
and directive knowledge, we have the concept of process. While, 
therefore, it is not possible to think of the world as being no more 
than a unitary process, it is logically possible to think it as “‘one 
action.” And to ink the world as one action is to think it as 
informed by a unifying intention. This does not prove, of course, 
that the world is one action in the sense mentioned, but it is 
possible to think it in this way. “The conflict between religion 
and atheism turns, in large part at least, on the issue whether the 
process of the world is intentional or not.” 

But though the author, so far as this first volume of his Gifford 
Lectures is concerned, raises rather than solves the problem, he 
gives some indication of the direction of his thought. He accepts, 
rather unexpectedly perhaps, the principle of verification; but he 
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rejects the limiting interpretation given to it by the positivists. 
“What is required is simply an expectation in action which can 
be falsified in the event. What is expected may, of course, be a 
certain perceptual experience. But clearly it need not be.” And 
at the end of the volume the author remarks, as “a pointer in 
the direction of a verification,” that “the theistic alternative issues 
in the hope of an ultimate unity of persons in fellowship, which 
gives meaning to human effort; while atheist existentialism finds 
human relationship an insoluble problem and all human projects 
doomed to frustration and ultimate meaninglessness.”” 

In a sense Dr. Sinnott’s book represents a point of view which 
Professor Macmurray regards as outmoded. For the latter, when 
discussing the relation between philosophy and the sciences, notes 
that the concept of the organism succeeded the concept of sub- 
stance as a key-concept, and then maintains that the emergent 
problem of contemporary philosophy is “the form of the per- 
sonal.” This corresponds, as it were, to the emergence in the 
scientific sphere of psychology as a science; and it means that 
the concept of the person takes the place of the concept of the 
organism, which corresponded to the emergence of scientific 
biology and of the evolutionary hypothesis. I do not mean, of 
course, either that Dr. Sinnott denies that human beings are 
persons or that Professor Macmurray denies that there are 
organisms. It is rather a question of the key-concept to be em- 
ployed. And whereas this is for Dr. Sinnott the concept of the 
organism and of organic purposiveness, for Professor Macmurray 
it is the concept of the person and of personal relationships. The 
contrast is obviously one between a writer who approaches 
philosophy through reflection on biology and a writer who is a 
professional philosopher and who is deeply aware of the 
problematics of contemporary philosophical movements such as 
existentialism. The contrast may also be seen in the attitudes 
adopted by the two writers towards logical positivism. Dr. 
Sinnott rather gives the impression of being nervously conscious 
of possible or probable positivistic comment on his speculations. 
Professor Macmurray, as we have seen, accepts the principle of 
verification, though he argues that the limiting interpretation 
given it by the positivists is philosophically indefensible. Further, 
he maintains that contemporary logical empiricism has escaped 
from the older phases of modern philosophy by shifting the locus 
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of logical analysis from thought to language, from the private 
to the public. Speech, as a unity of which “mental” and 
“physical” activity are distinguishable but inseparable aspects, 
“establishes communication, and introduces the ‘you’ as the 
correlative of the ‘I.’ . . . Thus the problem of the form of the 
personal emerges as the problem of the form of communication.” 
I do not mean, of course, that Professor Macmurray restricts 
omg a to logical analysis. He obviously does nothing of the 

ind. But he clearly thinks that the modern analytic movement 
does represent a phase of a “revolution in philosophy,” even if 
this revolution is not quite what it is thought to be i those who 
are accustomed to make use of this phrase. 

The search for a key-concept which will open the way to a 
unified interpretation of reality is, I think, a prominent feature 
of contemporary metaphysics. Indeed, it has perhaps always been 
a prominent feature of original metaphysical sii, as dis- 
tinct from the mere handing-on of an already existing system. 
Given his approach to philosophy, it is perfectly understandable 
that Dr. Sinnott selects the concept of the self-regulative orga- 
nism. And if one says that its selection puts one in mind of the 
phase of speculation represented by the names of Bergson, Lloyd 
Morgan and similar thinkers, this does not mean that the concept 
does not possess abiding significance and importance. Professor 
Macmurray’s approach is probably more in tune with contem- 
wg European philosophy. But there is room, of course, for 

oth lines of reflection. Being a professional philosopher, Pro- 
fessor Macmurray is better able to give to his reflections what 
one might call “the form of philosophy.” And his Gifford 
Lectures are of a high standard. But both types of work can serve 
the useful purpose of letting a current of fresh air flow through 
the stuffy atmosphere which pervades the halls of academic 
philosophy in this country. Some, of course, would turn up their 
noses at such works and regard them as “edifying” material and 
as expressions of wishful thinking. But it is idle to think that 
philosophy can ever be restricted to the minute analysis of words 
: — use. And anybody who thinks it can has his head in 
the sand. 
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TRADITION AND 
MR. ALLEN TATE 


By 
DEREK STANFORD 


tradition, in the English-speaking world, should first have 

been recalled by American critics. A uniform view of society 
and letters would lead us to believe that traditional concepts, in 
poetry and its assessment, would be found in a country still pre- 
serving the vestiges of a pre-democratic culture. In fact, how- 
ever, the term “traditional,” as used by English literary critics 
before the Great War and for many years after, referred almost 
exclusively to Victorian or nineteenth-century poetry. The con- 
tinuity implied by this tradition did not extend further back than 
the Lyrical Ballads of 1798. At its source stood the tutelary figures 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, with Shakespeare’s presence 
looming in the background; a Shakespeare interpreted, be it 
said, largely according to the Sage of Highgate. But this short- 
memoried notion of tradition presented an even greater defect. 
It was a tradition understood solely in literary terms. The environ- 
ment of culture, giving rise to the words, was not taken into 
consideration. And this, of course, was not so strange as it now 
seems. Tradition was something we could then assume; and 
what we can assume we incline to forget. For the very reason, 
therefore, that English society was able, up to 1918, to make a 
number of these assumptions, the extra-literary roots of tradi- 
tion were left unexamined by the critics. 

In the United States, where very different conditions obtained, 
the critics were not granted this way out. There, a society overtly 
democratic impelled the contemplative man the sooner into 
analysis of the egalitarian myth. The concentrated cult of pro- 
gress, not only lived out but believed in, allowed those few who 
stood aside a better idea of where it all tended. The notion of 
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tradition in the United States, then, was defined out of a reaction 
to the anti-traditional situation. As early as 1917 the young 
expatriate T. S. Eliot (not at that time a British subject) was 
declaring himself in his essay Tradition and the Individual Talent. 
But sweeping in scope as his statement was in proclaiming that 
the “historical sense” demanded a feeling for the whole of 
letters, from Homer to the present day, as constituting a “simul- 
taneous order,” the non-literary props to this position were 
carefully not touched upon. Not, indeed, until the publication of 
his Notes towards the Definition of Culture (1948) did Mr. Eliot 
treat of the relation of literature and society in detail; and Miss 
Kathleen Nott is not entirely off the mark in holding him 
unwilling to elaborate his position. As Mr. Eliot himself had 
said, in his “primer of heresy,” After Strange Gods, “I am not 
arguing or reasoning or engaging in controversy with those 
whose views are radically opposed to such as mine.” 

So it was left to American critics, imbued with the imagination 
of Europe though resident upon their own soil, to develop more 
closely the idea of tradition. One of the foremost to undertake 
this task was the poet and critic Allen Tate, who in 1950 was 
received into the Church and has recently, for two terms, been 
the Fullbright Lecturer in Poetry at the Universities of Oxford 
and Leeds. 

Mr. Tate was born in the State of Kentucky in the year 1899. 
This place of birth was an important factor in the formation of 
Mr. Tate’s ideas. The Mason-Dixon line, which separated the 
Old Slave States from the Free State of Pennsylvania, was not 
past history for Mr. Tate. The mind of the South was still a 
reality, distinct in its assumptions from the mind of the North. 
A Northern critic once taunted Mr. Tate with having wished to 
be a Confederate General. Mr. Tate has made his own caustic 
comments on the average mentality of military men, but has none 
the less written a biography of that great Southern fighting-man 
Stonewall Jackson (1928). Along with eleven other Southern 
writers, he ee in the symposium I'll take my stand (1930), a 
manifesto of the “agrarian tradition” associated with the Fugitive 
group. His first book of studies was provocatively entitled 
Reactionary Essays in Poetry and Ideas (1936). The muddle-headed, 
needless to say, have pr of Mr. Tate as a Fascist, believing 
that those who are not pink sheep must, invariably, be black goats. 
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The starting-point of Mr. Tate’s thinking, on the subject of 
tradition, is his inherited love of a lost cause, the cause of the Old 
South whom the North defeated. We prize, most often, what is 
taken from us: in retrospect, we love what we never possessed. 
And the working of this love we speak of, severally, as nostalgia, 
escapism, or romantic idealism. Mr. Tate, however—who would 
probably deny the validity of two such designations—prefers to 
think of it as “the historical imagination.”’ By use of this “lower 
myth” (as Mr. Eliot calls it), men recapture some noble past and 
assimilate it to their ordinary present. All cultures are dominated, 
according to Mr. Tate, by three ways of viewing society. First, we 
have the religious imagination, a “timeless” approach to conduct 
and ends; next, “the historical imagination,” which offers men 
heroic exemplars from the past; and, finally, positivism, the 
current perspective, which denies the eternal, ignores the past, 
and attends only to the material present. 

The old pre-war South, which Mr. Tate has cherished, was 
itself a society touched by the “historical imagination.” It 
inherited from Jefferson and eighteenth-century landlords a 
Ciceronian — of man and a cult of republican Roman 
virtues. Mr. Tate locates this element by writing of the Southern 
mind as rhetorical and tending to action, as distinguished from 
the Northern mind with its fondness for dialectic and abstrac- 
tion. The moral-economic roots of this distinction he speaks of 
in the following manner. The presiding spirit of the Jefferson 
tradition was clear, writes Mr. Tate, “‘in his belief that the way 
of life and the livelihood of men must be the same; that the way 
we make our living must strongly affect the way of life... we 
cannot pretend to be landed gentlemen two days of the week if 
we are middle-class capitalists the five others.” “In order to make 
a livelihood,” according to Mr. Tate, “men [should] not have to 
put aside their moral nature. . . . [Traditional men] are making 
their living all the time and affirming their humanity all the 
time.” The plantation society of the Old South appeared in 
a partly to satisfy this condition; at least it seemed 
capable, before its destruction, of satisfying it. Here, then, Mr. 
Tate discovered the seeds of a new agrarian polity, with which 
the Southern Writers of the "Thirties were much occupied. 
“Since,” he wrote, “the most significant feature of our experi- 
ence is the way we make our living, the economic basis of life is 
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the soil out of which all the forms, good or bad, of our experience, 
must come.” 

But in a country as industrialised as the United States, agra- 
rianism is a precarious programme. The ethos deriving from the 
land is challenged by those mechanical methods by which the 
land is tended. Techniques of mass-production impose on society 
uniform habits, and these habits necessarily belong to an indus- 
trial, not agrarian, ethos. Mass-advertisement furthers this trend; 
and the centralisation of power and planning, in towns and 
cities, leaves the country districts weaker. If agrarianism is to get 
a hearing, it needs, then, to be supplemented by a consciously 
organised regionalism; and it was on such a programme that 
Mr. Tate for a while pinned his hopes. But what this regionalism 
actually is, as distinct from what its champions would wish it to 
be, can be seen in certain plays of Tennessee Williams. “Big 
Daddy” in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof represents the patriarchal spirit 
in decay as a force in human husbandry, unable to hand on its 
self-preserving drive to a more complex and divided generation. 
Or, again, one may go to Mr. Tate’s own school of writing to 
feel the cause of regionalism, in its agrarian aspect, as one loved 
but already half-lost. The first stanza of Antique Harvesters, a 
poem by Mr. Tate’s former teacher at Vanderbilt University, 
Mr. John Crowe Ransom, strikes a tell-tale elegiac note: 


Tawny are the leaves but turned they still hold, 
And it is harvest; what shall this land produce? 
A meagre hill of kernels, a runnel of juice; 
Declension looks from our land, it is old. 
Therefore, let us assemble, dry, grey, spare, 
And mild as yellow air. 


The local and filial pieties of families rootedly living in one 
place was seen eventually by Mr. Tate as having inadequate 

wer to resist the impositions of an industrial way of 
iving. In an essay written in 1945, he expressed his sense of 
the dilemma: “Regionalism without civilisation—which means, 
with us, regionalism without the classical-Christian culture— 
becomes provincialism; and world regionalism becomes world 
provincialism. For provincialism is that state of mind in which 
regional men lose their origins in the past and its continuity into 


the present, and begin every day as if there had been no yester- 
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day.” Through the very largeness of Mr. Tate’s definition, the 


term provincialism comes to cover man in isolation under any 
condition. It includes not only the countryman confronted today 
by an alien way of living, the commune-less, shut-in man of the 
suburbs, but also the rootless city-flat-dweller—those making up 
Mr. Riesman’s “lonely crowd.” 

But fifteen years before Mr. Tate had defined the provincial 
danger which waits to overtake contemporary regionalism, he 
had placed his finger on the weakness of the whole Southern 
tradition. This, in a word, lay in its disunity—its heterogeneous 
cultural make-up. With an economy agrarian and feudal, it 
joined a religion of the Reformation—‘“a trading religion,” as 
Mr. Tate, in the wake of Professor Tawney, calls it. And to this 
religion, better suited to “a young finance-capitalist economy,” 
it added the liberal politics of the Eighteenth-century Encyclo- 
paedists. The South, so runs this argument, was “‘a feudal society, 
without a feudal religion; hence only a semi-feudal society.” 
This division in its cultural constitution proved too much for it. 
Lacking the adhesion of “a fitting religion,” the social structure 
of the South began grievously to break down two generations 
after the Civil War.” Only a society with an intact mystique can 
assimilate and transcend defeat in war. 

The crucial factor determining the sane longevity of any 
culture is its recognition, or non-recognition, of fundamental 
evil or Original Sin. Catholicism and Protestantism both recog- 
nise and make provision for the existence of this perennial human 
flaw; but in the society of the Old South, Protestant teaching on 
this basic problem was largely nullified by the rationalistic eigh- 
teenth-century politics adopted by that culture. In seeking, then, 
to rehabilitate the Southern tradition, Mr. Tate was faced with 
the necessity of revision. The politics of the Enlightenment and 
Christian doctrine on Original Sin make socially bad bed-fellows: 
incision and insertion were obviously called for. 

Following Mr. Maritain, Mr. Tate traced the origin of ration- 
alistic presumption to Descartes who segregated mind, will, and 
feeling. This segregating process resulted in the domination of 
human culture by what Mr. Tate calls “the angelic mind”—a 
human usurpation of heavenly cognition. Prior to this separation, 
the “faculty psychology” of classical times (defined by Aristotle 
and blessed by Aquinas) had held the three powers of man’s 
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being together. The mind of pre-Renaissance man was a sym- 
bolic mind bound sacramentally to nature. Mr. Tate distinguishes 
these two opposite ways of thinking. 


The symbolic imagination [he writes] ‘takes rise from a definite 
limitation of human rationality which was recognised in the West 
until the seventeenth century; in this view the intellect cannot have 
direct knowledge of essences. The only created mind that has this 
knowledge is the angelic mind. If we do not believe in angels, we 
shall have to invent them in order to explain by parable the remark- 
able appearance, in Europe, at about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of a mentality which denied man’s commitment to the 
physical world, and set itself up in quasi-divine independence. This 
mind has intellect and will without feeling; and it is through feeling 
alone that we witness to the glory of our servitude to the natural 
world. . . . Imagination in an angel is . . . inconceivable, for the 
angelic mind transcends the mediation of both image and discourse. 
1 call that human imagination angelic which tries to disintegrate or 
to circumvent the image in the illusory pursuit of essences. When 
human beings undertake this ambitious programme, divine love 
becomes so rarefied that it loses its human paradigm, and is dis- 
solved in the worship of intellectual power, the surrogate of divinity 
that worships itself. 


By the time that these words had been published (1951), their 
author had been received into the Church; and in one sense his 
search for tradition, as validly established, was complete. Region- 
alism (as a truth of Mr. Eliot’s “lower myth”) had been supple- 
mented by a higher religion of universalism. All that remained 
was to draw out fully the many inferences in this discovered body. 
And those to be elaborated from the passage quoted provide, in 
parvo, a complete organum. Theologically speaking, we can view 
man’s pretensions to the angelic mind as the philosophic master- 
work of Original Sin. From it has followed all those excesses of 
unchecked unco-ordinated thinking: utopian revolutionarism, 
modern totalitarianism, the scientism of positivists, and the 
wilder extravagances of egomaniac art. 

As John Donne wrote, “No man is an island”; neither are the 
intellect, the will, or the feeling islands to be separately developed 
or exploited. Conjunction and co-ordination between them are 
vitally necessary, and these are not possible without a sense of 
limitation. The specialist has the happy knack of proposing 
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limits to all fields of studies save that in which he is himself 
engaged. Mr. Tate, in his pursuit of tradition, presents his 
findings as a literary critic, and does not forget to observe his 
own preachment. “On reading my essays over,” he wrote in a 
preface in 1948, “I found that I was talking most of the time 
about what poetry cannot be expected to do to save mankind 
from the disasters in which poetry itself must be involved... . 
Lessing says that poetry is not painting or sculpture; I am saying 
that . . . it is neither religion nor social engineering.” There is no 
Messiah-faculty in man: only human limits and _potentials— 
atrophied, hypertrophied, or harmonised by grace. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL 


HIS LIFE! owes much to the devoted labour of Evelyn Underhill’s 

friend, Miss Lucy Menzies. She not only collected precious 
material but at her death had composed a draft of the Life up to 1922. 
Mrs. Cropper’s biography therefore is, as she tells us, in part Lucy 
Menzies’s “work,” and it was but fitting that it should be prefaced 
by a memorial of her, the work of her friend the Anglican Bishop 
Lumsden Barkway. This Life should be read together with The Letters 
of Evelyn Underhill, first published in 1943. For it completes the 
latter, providing it with a fuller biographical framework than Charles 
Williams’s brief though admirable introduction to the earlier volume. 
Nor is this mutual complement affected by a slight overlapping of 
letters published in the two books. They might well be published as 
two volumes, Evelyn Underhill: Life and Letters. What emerges from 
the Life is primarily a portrait of the woman such as her friends, and 
I was privileged to be in their outer circle, remember her—a woman 
whose profound inner life, concealed by the reticence she prized so 
highly, revealed itself in a welcoming open-hearted charity, humble 
but assured, shrewd and with a strong but gentle sense of humour, 
critical but never unkind; a woman of varied interests—I remember 
showing her rare flowers in North Norfolk—lover of natural and 
artistic beauty and of animals, particularly cats; one who lived in the 
breadth as well as in the depth of human experience. Of her inner 
life, her contemplative prayer and mystical experience Mrs. Cropper 
has much less to tell us. For the reticence of which I have just spoken 
has successfully hidden the greater part of it. Our knowledge of it 
must be largely indirect, inferred from her letters of spiritual direction. 
The Letters from lack of material contain what amounts to a gap 
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between 1912 and 1923. They have now been most valuably supple- 
mented by the correspondence between her and Baron von Hiigel, 
her director during the last few years of her life. lt was recovered by 
Miss Menzies, though unfortunately it is not complete. One wonders 
whether a similar correspondence exists between Evelyn Underhill and 
her later Anglican director, the Rev. R. Somerset Ward. If so it is 
unavailable—certainly during the lifetime of the surviving correspond- 
dent. The recovery though partial of the correspondence with von 
Hiigel has supplied the most important and revealing documentation 
in this Life. A Catholic layman directing an Anglican is indeed an 
anomaly. But we may expect anomalies in the case of outstanding 
personalities both of whom combined keen intelligence, learning and 
profound spirituality. The Baron influenced his disciple in two allied 
directions. He gave her a greater appreciation of the social, institutional 
and sacramental aspects of religion and directed her devotion, hitherto 
exclusively theocentric, to the person of Christ the Incarnate Son. 
When a few years later Evelyn Underhill was in contact with Abbot 
Chapman, he had, so far as we can tell, no objection to the spirituality 
imbibed from von Hiigel. In many respects indeed she became the 
Abbot’s disciple. From a letter to the Baron of 1922 we learn that 
Evelyn Underhill passed at this time through a painful night of sense 
or spirit. In June 1923 she tells von Hiigel of experiences at prayer, 
a rare shaft of light piercing the veil of silence. 


Last October . . . when I was praying, quite suddenly a Voice 
seemed to speak to me with tremendous staccato sharpness and clear- 
ness. It only said one short thing. . . . The effect was terrific. Sort of 
nailed me to the floor for half an hour, which went as a flash. I felt 
definitely called out and settled once for all—that any falling back 
or leaving off, after that, will be an unpardonable treason. That 
sense has persisted—it marked a sort of turning-point and the end 
of all the remorse and worry. . . . There have been other things 
since from time to time, but quite formless and unspeakably sacred, 
penetrating, intimate, abasing. Now and then new lights, too, sort 
of intellectual intuitions and quite clear of “sensible devotion.” 


She enquires anxiously whether she can be certain that these 
experiences are from God, not “only subjective.” The assurance she 
craves was refused “Those experiences . . . are not articles of faith . . . 
God and Christ, and the need for our constant death to self, remain 
simply certain, do they not, even if your experiences are mistaken 
ones.” The principle is certainly sound. From the subject’saccount, how- 
ever, it would appear that the Voice, because it produced a profound 
spiritual effect was an instance of what St. John of the Cross calls 
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substantial locutions and which because of their efficacy he pronounces 
of Divine origin.! Evelyn Underhill had certainly advanced far beyond 
her state in 1909 when she informs a correspondent, that having 
reached in her Mysticism the Dark Night of the Soul she was past all 
the stages at which scraps of experience could guide one.? The Catholic 
reader of this Life will be puzzled, if not disconcerted, by the subject’s 
attitude towards the Church. In 1907, at the very beginning of her 
spiritual life, for brought up a nominal Anglican she had lapsed into 
complete scepticism, she stayed with a friend at a Catholic convent— 
“French Franciscan Nuns, St. Mary of the Angels, Southampton.” 
During her visit she was, she tells us, “converted quite suddenly . . . 
by an overpowering vision which . . . convinced me that the Catholic 
religion was true. It was so tightly bound up with Roman Catholicism 
that I had no doubt . . . that that Church was my ultimate home.” 
Notwithstanding she never entered the Church. She promised her 
fiancé a year’s delay, during which the condemnation of Modernism 
became a stumbling-block. After many homeless years she finally 
became a convinced and fervent Anglo-Catholic, and so died. No one 
who knew her or understands her work can entertain for a moment 
a suggestion of bad faith. Hers was an utter loyalty to conscience. 
In 1931 she explained her position in a letter to Abbot Chapman. 


I have been for years now a practising Anglo-Catholic and solidly 
believe in the Catholic status of the Anglican Church as to Orders 
and Sacraments . . . The whole point to me is in the fact that the 
Lord has put me here, keeps on giving me more and more jobs for 
souls here and has never given me orders to move. In fact when I 
have been inclined to think of this, something has always stopped 
me. . . . I know what the push of God is like and should obey it 
if it came—at least I trust and believe so. 


Surely we cannot doubt that for reasons of His own God did not in 
fact call her into the Church. What then of her conviction in 1907? 
A letter written shortly after betrays a fundamental misconception. 
“T feel,” she wrote to Fr. Hugh Benson, “the real point is not so much 
whether one is inside or outside the visible Church, as whether one 
can keep ‘the flame of adoration’ burning bright without the 
Sacraments.”” And when later she became convinced that the Anglican 
Church does possess the Sacraments, she regarded this conviction, as 
her letter to Abbot Chapman proves, as sufficient reason to remain 
in her communion. In fact Anglican Orders are irrelevant. “The 
real point’? most emphatically is “whether one is inside or outside the 
visible Church.” That is to say Evelyn Underhill never saw the issue 
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in the Catholic perspective. The fact remains, vouched on every 

age of her later Life, that as writer, director and retreat-giver she 
Seale large numbers of souls to contemplative prayer, practised, 
moreover, according to the sound — of Catholic mystical 
theology. For not only had she an amazingly wide acquaintance with 
the Catholic mystics accepted as teachers of the way to God. She was 
taught by two living Catholic contemplatives, Baron von Hiigel 
and Abbot Chapman. May we not, however, expect reunion from 
within, from the growth of interior religion, of contemplative prayer 
within and without the Church? This indeed was her own conviction. 
“The oasis of reunion,” she wrote to a friend, “must be interior, 
secret, out of the reach of all ecclesiastical controversies.”” Such also 
was the conviction of Abbé Couturier when he based his work for 
reunion on a prayer which all Christians could pray sincerely. If this 
is indeed the destined road to reunion, Evelyn Underhill will have 
played her part in preparing for it. Indeed she had the support and 
sympathy of an Italian Franciscan contemplative, Sorella Maria. Her 
spirituality was Catholic in its balance of the transcendent and the 
Incarnational, of the two commandments of love taken in the order 
laid down by Our Lord. Mrs. Cropper quotes a striking passage from 
her address to a Swanwick Conference in 1922. 


There is in William Blake’s Jerusalem a marvellous drawing of 
the pitiful and energising spirit of Christ brooding over Albion; 
stretching His wounded hands to the two limits which Blake called 
Adam and Satan—all the possibilities of our humanity (for Christ 
is, after all, the Son of Man) and all the worst we have become. 
It seems to me that we too are bound to strive for such a spiritual 
gesture; the stretching out as it were of one hand towards His 
perfection, the limit where Divine and Human meet, and of the 
other, in complete friendliness and generosity, towards the sins 
and imperfections of men . . . It is the double simultaneous out- 
stretching that matters; this only can open the heart wide enough 
to let in God and so make each man bh achieves it a mediator of 
His Reality to other men. 


This seems to me a summary of Evelyn Underhill’s teaching, work, 
prayer and life. 

Though she never reached the Catholic view of the Church, she 
progressed from the Vitalist and early-Bergsonian philosophy of her 
opus i Mysticism, to a more intellectualist and Catholic 


philosophy. 


It now seems to me [she wrote in her Preface to the twelfth edition 
(1930) of her book] that a critical realism which found room 
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for the duality of our full human experience—the Eternal and the 
Successive, supernatural and natural reality—would provide a 
better philosophic background to the experience of the mystics 
than the vitalism which appeared twenty years ago, to offer so 
promising a way of escape from scientific determinism. 


And she proceeds to credit this transcendental realism to the teaching 
of von Hiigel. It may well be that the paramount benefit of souls 
necessitated her publication of so many addresses and spiritual studies 
that no time was left to revise Mysticism in the light of this more 
satisfactory and more Catholic philosophy. All the same I regret it. 

A study of mysticism so solid, so comprehensive, so well docu- 
mented, in fact so classical was worthy of the restatement the author’s 
sounder philosophy would have dictated. After all, the revision would, 
I think, have entailed the rewriting of only one chapter, “Mysticism 
and Vitalism,” for which surely the writer possessed the necessary 
leisure and strength. We must, however, remember that Evelyn 
Underhill never regarded this immanental vitalism as adequate. As she 
distinctly tells us in this very chapter, it was not enough. Above God’s 
immanence in the life of creatures is His transcendent Being above 
creation, its life and change. For the mystic, “vitalism’” is “but half 
a truth.” “Mystic consciousness . . . develops the power of apprehend- 
ing the Absolute, Pure Being, the utterly transcendent.”’ Indeed this 
duality was, though undisclosed for many years, the conviction of 
Bergson himself. Consequently Evelyn Underhill’s earlier vitalism did 
not affect her understanding of the mystic’s awareness of an objective 
transcendent eternal Godhead and union with it. At worst it may have 
obscured, at least in expression, the distinction between God’s 
immanence in created life and that life itself. A work second only to 
Mysticism in importance, Worship supplies for the social aspect of 
prayer the one-sidedly individualist approach of the earlier work. 

This brings me to a deficiency in this Life, not to be excused by 
paucity of material, namely the insufficient account of Evelyn 
Underhill’s books. An adequate description and appraisal of these, 
particularly of these two outstanding and complementary achieve- 
ments, Mysticism and Worship, would have greatly enhanced its value. 
In fact not all the books are even mentioned. Of three novels only 
one, The Grey World, is described, and of the two others we are told 
only of one. And mention is made only of one of the two devotional 
books published under the pseudonym John Cordelier, the meditations 
on the Stations of the Cross, The Path of Eternal Wisdom. Nothing is 
said of the other, a similar treatment of the mysteries of the Rosary. 
In agreement with Mrs. Cropper and the authoress herself in later 
years I have little taste for the Cordelier books, Nevertheless, I should 
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have welcomed an account of them sufficient to establish or refute 
my distaste. Of The Mystic Way, an important, if not wholly satisfac- 
tory, book we are told nothing but that it was attacked as Modernist 
but approved by von Hiigel for its acceptance of the institutional 
element in religion and a higher critical approach to the New 
Testament. In fact the Baron criticised what he regarded as an attempt 
to present a purely mystical account of the Gospel. The biography of a 
prolific writer demands a bibliography. None is supplied, surely an 
inexcusable omission. 

There is therefore room for a third volume in addition to the 
Letters and Life: The Writings of Evelyn Underhill. 

Inevitably much that she wrote was a reiteration of the same 
spiritual doctrine in different language. For spirituality consists not in 
a large number of distinct truths but in a few fundamental truths 
derived from the relationship of the soul to God and God’s self-giving 
to the surrendered soul. The experience, however, of this identical 
relationship and reception is coloured and its expression differentiated 
by the subject’s character and beliefs. Evelyn Underhill’s minor works 
are mainly attempts to introduce to contemplative prayer and guide 
in its practice the many groups who attended her retreats. Of necessity 
they must expound the same message. The anthology, therefore, 
chosen by Bishop Barkway and Miss Menzies is a welcome concentra- 
tion and arrangement of teaching otherwise scattered over many 
books largely repetitive.! Books are so many, life so short. Evelyn 
Underhill’s work is represented adequately, I believe, by these three 
books, Mysticism, Worship and the Anthology. 

Despite its limitations, inevitable and avoidable, Mrs. Cropper’s 
Life revives for those who knew her the memory of a aay 
gracious personality, gracious naturally and supernaturally. Those who 
did not it will introduce to her. Surely no slight service. The portrait 
of the like-minded friend, another contemplative and learned student 
of the mystics—she has given us translations of Malaval and Mechtild 
of Magdeburg—and her assistant at Pleshey where she was for many 
years warden of the House of Retreat, well painted by Bishop 
Barkway, adds considerably to the value of the book, uniting in our 
thoughts two who in death, as in life, are not divided. 


E. I. WATKIN 


t An Anthology of the Love of God from the Writings of Evelyn Underhill, edited 
by the Right Rev. Lumsden Barkway and Lucy Menzies. Mowbray, 1953. 








REVIEWS 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY 


The Sense of History: Secular and Sacred, by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (Faber 
30s). 

“ HAVE been trying,” says Fr. D’Arcy, in this profound and far- 

| sera book, “to answer the question—Can Christianity make 
any contribution to the understanding of history?” He would be the 
last to claim that his conclusions are easily summarised. A passage in 
the introduction states them perhaps as concisely as possible. “The 
purpose of this book,” he says, “‘is to enquire into the possibility of 
any form of historicism, that is, any philosophy of history, and then, 
on the supposition that not all forms are ruled out, to suggest by 
appealing to the Bible and theology, the kind of contribution Chris- 
tianity can make to a philosophy.” Again elsewhere we are told that 
out of the Christian revelation of God’s affection for man and man’s 
relation to God, “we may garner something which may throw a 
light upon man and his slow development through the ages, and so 
perhaps enlarge our vision of human efforts and human achievements.” 

As one would expect from Fr. D’Arcy, the thought is infinitely 
subtle and the language at all times appropriate for his precise message. 
Whether the form and arrangement of exposition are the easiest for 
the reader is a point on which the learned may disagree with the 
present reviewer. Fr. D’Arcy explains and analyses the views of very 
many disparate thinkers, St. Paul, Vico, Marx and Newman, from 
the past, and among the moderns, Barth, Isaiah Berlin, Butterfield, 
Collingwood, Croce, C. S. Lewis, Teilhard de Chardin, Tillich, 
Toynbee are only a few he deals with. His sympathies are so wide and 
deep that except in the case of Marx and a few others one is never 
quite sure until he has finished his treatment how far he agrees or 
disagrees with a particular thinker, though lie leaves one in no doubt 
at the end. One is taken right inside the writers in question, and the 
effort, so to speak, of entering in and then leaving so many schools of 
thought is an enriching and memorable, if somewhat exhausting 
experience. 

As he begins his last chapter, entering in running parlance “the 
straight,” he reminds his readers that he has hitherto tried to show 
that Christianity has two contributions to make for any adequate 
philosophy of history. One is that the temporal and cultural values in 
it need not be looked upon by Christians as a waste product. The end 
of human living as taught by Christianity, while stretching beyond 
and above time, does not entail a denial of human values. The second 
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is the outstanding importance of each person with the consequent 
dramatic and cosmic quality of his choices. 

From the point of view of the individual in history, there is no par- 
ticular difficulty about apprehending either aspect of this message, 
though those who have pursued the argument up to this point will 
gain much more from it than the mere words suggest. But we are 
still uncertain at this point whether the Christian is to be allowed or 
encouraged to find a pattern in history as a record of communities. 
Fr. D’Arcy is the first to point out that Christianity is much more 
than a collection of individuals, and sharply raises for us in his last 
chapter the question whether it provides a clue to the historicist who 
is concerned principally with societies. 

The simpler patterns have been rejected earlier—the challenge and 
response of Toynbee—the dialectic of Marx—the cruder forms of the 
te ge theory. And we have been informed that if the eschato- 
ogical view were the only clue given us by Christian revelation there 
would be reason for despairing of any hope of any philosophy of 


history. The scepticism of Mr. C. S. Lewis would be more than - 


justified. If Fr. D’Arcy’s constructive solution can be described in a 
phrase (which is more than doubtful), it lies in the idea of communal 
fulfilment in Christ. 

“Christ,” he says explicitly, “lives on in time in the Sacred wpe | 
of which He is the Head and so closely are the members united wit 
Him that they are said to be incorporated into this society and to have 
a function with Him.” Am I right in supposing that a fulfilment of 
this kind provides us with a clue to the Teusiten, not only in which 
we ought to be moving, or must move eventually before God’s “sat 
pose is accomplished, but have actually been moving throughout 
recorded history? 

How high would Fr. D’Arcy have us rate the practical value of this 
kind of approach? The Christian, he tells us, may claim that even if 
he is not able to predict or lay down laws, he can at least see more in 
history (than the Lissoclen or philosopher) and point to the destination 
sented by God for Man. That is, so to speak, considering the Chris- 
tian per se and abstracting from his fats expertise as historian or 
philosopher, or I would add sociologist. The historian, philosopher or 
sociologist equipped with Christian insight of the kind suggested here 
will presumedly go deeper, even within his particular specialism, 
than his secular brother. 

Fr. D’Arcy mentions that he would have liked to call his book 
“Prolegomena to a Christian view of history.” He implies, no doubt, 
that his is not an inductive study of the kind which seeks to extract 
general conclusions from a bird’s eye view of recorded history. Nor 
does it endeavour to apply the teachings of theology to the actual rise 
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and fall of human societies or verify them against that background. 
Those tasks remain to be performed by Christians and it may be 
others. But as long as history is studied or lessons sought to be extracted 
from it, the historian and the man of affairs, and for that matter the 
humble seeker after truth, will have equal reason to be grateful for 
this marvellous bringing together of sacred and profane wisdom. 


PAKENHAM 


ALAS FOR ALABASTER! 


The Sonnets of William Alabaster, edited by Professor G. M. Story and 
Miss Helen Gardner (Clarendon Press, Oxford 18s). 


O' ALL THE VERSES in Louise Imogen Guiney’s Recusant Poets 
(1938) none were so arresting as some sonnets by William 
Alabaster, written in 1597, one, “On the Crucifix,” beginning: 


Now I have found thee 1 will evermore... 


and another on the Incarnation: 


The unbounded sea of the Incarnation! 
Whither my thoughts, O whither do ye tend, .. . 


The desire to hear more of such rough eloquence, hitherto frus- 
trated by relative inaccessibility of the manuscripts, has now been fully 
satisfied by this edition of Professor Story and Dr. Gardner. Since none 
of the manuscripts are autograph, the editors have been blessedly free 
to impose a slight, consistent modernisation which preserves the force 
of the original while removing unnecessary irritation. In addition to 
the textual introduction there is an essay on Alabaster’s place in the 
evolution of medieval into metaphysical devotional verse—Alabaster 
is, in fact, the “missing link” between Southwell and Donne. There is 
also a concise but ample sketch of the poet’s stormy pursuit of religious 

eace. 
' The entirety of Alabaster’s seventy-seven sonnets (all present in 
this edition) were written in a single year, 1597-8, when he was 
undergoing a light imprisonment for being reconciled. He was 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex and in the midst of an ambitious rise to 
fortune, when a profound religious experience lifted him right up and 
swept him headlong into the persecuted Church of Rome. In 1598 he 
we prison and, helped by Fr. John Gerard, fled abroad with the 
intention of entering the Society of Jesus. But something went wrong. 
He returned next year to England, apparently as an emissary of Fr. 
Persons, to sound the Earl of Essex about support for a Catholic heir 
to the throne. About the same time (as Fr. Hicks has recently shown) 
Persons was negotiating to the same purpose with Sir Robert Cecil, 
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Essex’s deadly rival. Alabaster seems to have taken a disgust against the 
temporal side of the Catholic Church. But he was no mere turncoat 
and certainly not a coward. Through nearly fifteen stormy years he 
clung passionately to the faith he had embraced in 1597. But he could 
not live at peace in exile. He plunged into “mystical” theology; his 
book was condemned by the Inquisition and his liberty restricted. 
Alabaster could take the spur but not the curb. England, on the whole, 
had been kinder to him than Rome. His middle and old age was spent 
as a married clergyman of the Church of England and author of a 
series of esoteric works (about clues in Sacred Scripture to the dis- 
covery of future events) which no one has yet seen fit to republish. 
Alas for Alabaster ! 

Yet his monument remains: these seventy-seven sonnets written in 
the year when the Church of Rome appeared to him the one, true 
Bride of Christ. 

The first four of them in this edition are enough to indicate that 
previous fragmentary publications had not just skimmed the cream. 
There is a certain amount of verbiage—inevitable, perhaps, consider- 
ing that the poems were written at speed and probably never revised. 
But the distinctive quality of Alabaster keeps striking the ear through- 
out. There is a fine control of speech-rhythm to express both meaning 
and emotion: a religious inspiration coming from the love of God; a 
process of reasoning more suitable to devotional manuals than to love- 
poetry; and a dramatic power of utterance—an effect, perhaps, of the 
contemporary stage. 

Alabaster, is not a major poet by any means, but he is a very inter- 
esting one; it is a safe guess that, as a result of this edition, he will 
figure much more prominently in future anthologies. 


CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


CHRISTIAN PATTERNS 


The Paradise Tree, by Gerald Vann, O.P. (Collins 18s). 
The Son’s Course, by Gerald Vann, O.P. (Fontana Press 2s 6d). 


R. VANN starts from the truth that God created the universe such 
Fob it should find its consummation in Christ, towards whom it is 
“travailing together,” that is, in all its parts. We ought, then, to 
discern signs, a rudimentary pattern, of this process. We ought to be 
able to detect that Christus cogitabatur in all world-history, but especially 
in the history of man, and of man’s religions. Hence any subordinate 
perfection, set alongside of Christ’s supreme perfection, would be a 
symbol of Him. Fr. Vann does not fail to recognise that sin has inter- 
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vened to injure the pattern and to deflect the process, so we shall 
find only disfigured images, a stumbling march, even retrogressions, 
though the end is assured. But one modern tendency is to get 
rid of the unnecessary—see how even convent-chapels are removing 
their pious bric-a-brac, and just as well, if it has ceased to mean any- 
thing. Who now would spontaneously address Our Lord as “pelican,” 
or speak of Christians as “fish,” or would worry about “numbers” 
or see any point in fonts being octagonal? Given our de-Christianised 
masses and the vast areas which have never had the Faith and are now 
receiving from us only machinery, could our preaching be other than 
confusing if it cumbered itself with symbolism? 

Yet how rightly Fr. Vann sees that Christianity is not just a set of 
propositions (creed and code)—though indeed we have heard sermons 
which, but for a word or two, could have been preached by a Stoic. 
We feel nostalgic for the days when everything meant something 
(does he mention St. Hildegard, St. Gertrude, the Victorines?), though 
to attach meanings to the thurible, its chains, the ring that clasps 
them, and the head-piece that unites them might be rather over-doing 
it; yet the method is legitimate, provided we remember that it is 
we who attach the meaning to the object or act. Nothing in incense 
is, in itself, a symbol of prayer. The Psalmist poetically saw it so: 
do most of us, today, see anything in particular in burning it? We are 
just accustomed to its occurring. We rather wish Fr. Vann had not 
spent so long, for example, on relating the symbolism that can be 
applied to the Magi and their gifts; our difficulty today is to realise 
x that simple story really occurred: the more sophisticated so easily 
can see the Resurrection and Ascension as merely symbolical. We 
doubt if a pattern should be seen in the solar or vegetation myths and 
rituals of Nearer or Middle Asia or in, e.g., Eleusinian, Isiac or other 
Mysteries: none of them, like Christianity, were “pegged down” in 
history nor had a moral content, even if one was, quite late, super- 
imposed on them. Not, indeed, that we under-value the comparative 
history of religions, or fail to acknowledge God’s presence in every 
blade of grass, and we would almost prefer the word sacramental to 
symbolical, and the parts of this book dealing with the Sacraments and 
Mass are excellent in their recognition that man, feet firmly on the 
ground, inevitably aspires to the supernatural and indeed to mystery. 
This is really the theme of the second book of which, alas, we have 
no room to give details. Its almost punning title reminds us that we 
shall trace God’s revelation in our annual liturgy beginning with 
Advent. We can pray it attentively; but then, perhaps a single word, 
or a prayer, may as it were light itself up interiorly and we see that 
there is more in it than the poor word-shell conveys; and finally we 
may be able to rest at least for a time on the knowledge of what that 
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“more” is, without need or even possibility of expressing it to our- 
selves in ideas, true symbols though they be. Then the divine kaleido- 
scope will begin again to shape itself into patterns which, for a while, 
had ceased to intrude. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


ROMANTIC CONSPIRATOR 


The Unfortunate Mr. Robert Emmet, by Leon O Broin (Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne 
21s). 

Tz PORTRAIT of Robert Emmet before his judges in his uniform 
of green coat with gold epaulettes, white cashmere breeches, and 

Hessian boots, is still to be seen in many humble Irish homes. The 

young patriot, “ardent, spirited, impetuous, devoid of caution, fore- 

sight and prudence,” as Grattan described him, still lives in the affec- 
tions of his countrymen although—perhaps, because—no failure was 

ever more complete and pathetic. His insurrection of 1803 was a 

pitiful fiasco. Turned by a series of absurd blunders into a street 

brawl and befouled by a cruel and senseless murder, his “points of 
attack,” “points of check” and “lines of defence” speedily came to 
naught. He was soon captured, tried and hanged. 

Born in 1778, when all Ireland was drawing together in the Volun- 
teer movement demanding freer government and freer trade, when 
Henry Grattan was calling for Catholic Emancipation, as a boy 
Emmet saw the formation of Wolfe Tone’s United Irishmen, and he 
later on knew all that tornado of violence and cruelty that encircled 
the country in 1798. His simple standpoint was that the British connec- 
tion was the source of all the evil and that the only hope of rescue 
must come from France. With this in view he went to Paris just 
before the Treaty of Amiens (1802); the dream of all that time was the 
coincidence of a French landing with an Irish rising. In a brief inter- 
view with the First Consul the sincere republican sensed the condottiere 
and the tyrant; while from his own strictly military standpoint 
Bonaparte must have regarded the untrained Irish as lazzaroni. 

Inevitably the British Government blamed the Catholic clergy. The 
people went to confession: therefore, the priests had all along known 
about the making of pikes and the collection of firearms. Although 
Dr. Troy, the Archbishop of Dublin, was more or less unpopular ie 
his loyalty to the Crown and his detestation of the “Defenders,” the 
prompt “Exhortation” in which he repudiated Emmet’s insurrection 
was denounced as hypocrisy. “The College of Maynooth,” said 
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Lord Chancellor Redesdale, “vomits priests ten times worse then ever 
came from the Spanish Colleges.” 

With full knowledge of the sources and deep understanding of the 
whole matter, Mr. O Broin has produced in fewer than 200 pages an 
excellent biography of Emmet, complete and yet concise, without 
rhetoric or emphasis, clear, fair, vivid and altogether admirable. 


J. J. Dwyer 


MEDIEVAL MUSIC 


Music in Medieval Britain, by Frank Ll. Harrison (Routledge 60s). 


HE PERIOD covered by Dr. Harrison’s book starts in the eleventh 
‘Saeee with the establishment of Norman constitutions and 
liturgies, and ends, after some five centuries of even and fruitful 
development, with their destruction at the Reformation. On the 
continent, the end of this period saw in church music—as in the visual 
arts—the “transition from medieval to Renaissance concepts of struc- 
ture and style.” In England, on the other hand, ecclesiastical arts 
“showed no fundamental change until the new religious ideas became 
established.” This is certainly not true of the secular arts of the early 
Tudor courts, and as only occasional examples of earlier secular music 
survive Dr. Harrison concentrates on church music. 

As modern performances too often show, the liturgical music of 
any period can not be understood—even in technical matters—except 
in relation to the liturgy it served. Dr. Harrison gives a fascinating and 
exceedingly well-documented account of the fertile ground in which 
our polyphonic music developed. He describes the institutions—the 
cathedrals, secular and monastic, the collegiate churches, the parish 
churches, the great household chapels and the colleges—and their 
constitutions; and he examines their liturgies—dominated (except in 
the monastic churches) by the Use of Salisbury—and local customs. 

The music itself is thus related naturally to the context which alone 
makes it fully comprehensible, and Dr. Harrison’s scholarly discussions 
of it are original and immensely valuable. Such discussions can only 
be undertaken in highly technical terms, and these sections of the 
book are emphatically not for the amateur. Nevertheless—though they 
are, of course, the whole purpose of the book and its crowning 
achievement—it would be a great pity if Music in Medieval Britain were 
only to reach an audience of musical scholars since so much of it is 
important to social historians, to liturgists, and indeed to all who 
wish to understand the life and especially the worship of medieval 
religious communities in Britain. 

Eric TAYLOR 
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Pope John XXIII, by Eric Pecher (Thames and Hudson 25s). 


eee is a timely and excellently produced account of the life and 
works of the present Holy Father. It is profusely illustrated by 
photographs, most of which are excellent and all of which are inter- 
esting. In them one follows, stage by stage, the career of the sturdy, 
vigorous figure of Angelo Roncalli, from the earliest years to his 
election and coronation as Supreme Pontiff in 1958. Nor, in reading 
of it, can one help marvelling at the unerring ways of Providence. For 
Cardinal Roncalli, when the recent Conclave began, was not con- 
sidered to be among those most likely to be elected. His age, for one 
thing, was held to be against him. But in spite of it all he carried the 
day. And now the wisdom of the choice seems so irrefutable that one 
stands amazed that so patently obvious a decision should not have 
been clear even to the meanest intelligence from the very outset. It is 
worth mentioning, too, that not the least interesting aspect of the 
Pope’s career as a man of goodwill abroad was his eight years as 
Nuncio in France. The period of his mission there, from 1945 to 1953, 
was as critical as can well be imagined. And yet he was undoubtedly 
enormously successful and made an extraordinarily deep impression 
not only on political leaders with whom he came in contact but upon 
the people of France as a whole. This achievement alone is sufficient to 
mark the man now reigning as Pope as of outstanding ability in the 
first place and as of great understanding and sympathy as well, as all 
who know him testify. A word of commendation is due to the hand- 
some dustcover of this book which depicts, in front, the Pope, against 
the background of St. Peter’s, in the act of blessing the crowds—a 
dramatic and finely conceived composition; at the back His Holiness 
is shown when flying to Lourdes last year, gazing meditatively and 
sadly out of the aeroplane window with an expression not easily to be 
forgotten. 


The Priestly Life, by Ronald Knox (Sheed and Ward 12s 6d). 


c IS WELL KNOWN that, even after a lifetime of unceasing publi- 
cation, Mgr. Knox left behind him a not inconsiderable body of 
work, practically ready for the press, but which had not seen the 
light of day, perhaps because he had not completed the text to his 
satisfaction, perhaps because he still wanted to use his manuscripts for 
preaching purposes before finally committing them to print. 

The Priestly Life is another retreat for priests, but not just another 
Retreat for Priests. The pattern is different, the treatment is different, 
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the very topics are different. What remains unchanged is the insight, 
both spiritual and “practical,”’ the shrewdness of judgment combined 
with greatness of charity, the wit, the humour, the unfailing sense of 
style, the scriptural learning, the “modern” illustration. 


We are to be armed on the right as well as on the left; your 
ancient soldier carried his shield on his left arm, and fought that 
side first. But it isn’t really satisfactory only to have a pad on the 
leg that is facing the bowling. No, we must be armed right and left 
with justice, by which I think St. Paul here means innocence. It 
doesn’t very much matter, because he has got his metaphor mixed up; 
what he is trying to say is that we should be equally steeled against 
undue blame and undue praise. . . . 


Scolding in the confessional, I suppose, means six souls lost for 
one soul saved. 


Let us consider, then, first, some of the mortal disabilities which 
will slip away from us when we lie on our deathbeds; which will 
seem, when we have passed beyond death, so remote that we shall 
wonder, if we think beer them at all, that we ever thought about 
them so much. ... 


The hand had, it will be seen, in no wise lost its cunning. 


The English Religious Heritage, by Conrad Pepler, O.P. (Blackfriars 
27s 6d). 

R. PEPLER’S invaluable book frankly recognises that continental 
Fiaigious writings have as it were poured into the vacuum left 
when the religious revolution dried up the English tradition, which in 
any case was weakening. We may say that any great movement 
sooner or later becomes a poor travesty of itself: thus the great spiritual 
writers of the Renaissance led to the feeble art or prayer-forms from 
which during the last generation we are emerging. Fr. Pepler shows 
how the strong religious life of the pre-thirteenth century was drying 
up, but a “strange bubbling up of profound mysticism made itself 
known in the fourteenth century’ —and in the language of the people. 
Here, Richard Rolle was born some ten years earlier, Julian of Nor- 
wich some ten years after its close. This wonderful upsurging of man’s 
need to ascend towards union with God in its turn soon glided towards 
individualism “if not subjectivism” ; and if the beginning of the soul’s 
ascent (asceticism) is difficult, so is its approach to the heights more 
perilous and in either case needs a strong interior structure of theology, 
which is partly why so much modern “dabbling in mysticism” is so 
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oor and impoverishing. There is also the danger of nationalism: the 
followers of St. Gertrude, St. Angela, St. John of the Cross, who were 
so German, Italian and Spanish would almost certainly shrink into a 
frontier-limited national way of writing or even thinking. Fr. Pepler 
helps us to recapture our English heritage and the very flavour of the 
writings of those who bequeathed it to us—a legacy so sadly disre- 

arded by or even unknown to its true heirs. But his book is no mere 
Fistorical retrospect: it is a real treatise enlightening us as to the true 
way to God and fortifying us to tread in it. 


The Life of Christ, by Andrés Fernandez, S.J. Translated by Fr. Paul 
Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. (Newman Press $12.50). 


Jesus in His Time, by H. Daniel-Rops. Translated by R. W. Millar. 
Second revised edition. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, in association 
with Burns and Oates 30s). 


T IS RECOGNISED that no biography of Our Lord, strictly speak- 

ing, can be written; nor do the Evangelists profess to supply one, 
but His “message.” On the other hand, we very much need to visualise 
and understand the sort of material environment in which Our Lord 
lived and taught, and even more, the ways in which His hearers 
thought and felt, and, in consequence, His own way of speaking which 
necessarily was suited to their mentality, and indeed, proper to His 
own human nature. When we read the gospels, we are apt to think of 
Our Lord and what He was saying, as in the company of only a few 
persons or, vaguely, to the “people,” and do not appreciate the uproar 
amid which so much of His public life was spent, nor the violent 
clashes of sentiment which His mere arrival provoked. Fr. Fernandez, 
late professor and rector at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, is surely 
erudite enough to dispense himself from allusions to, e.g., Maria de 
Agreda or Catherine Emmerich: he puts us firmly on Palestinian 
territory, and his book is full of pictures—we would, though reluc- 
tantly, have accepted fewer had they been larger,—and why is his 
book so unconscionable a weight? All the difficult points are squarely 
faced, even though sometimes it is granted a solution is impossible. 
M. Daniel-Rops had in his favour his high repute as a novelist, but he 
has not allowed his imagination to disturb the accuracy of his learning; 
and his psychological acumen has stood him in good stead. Would 
that we had an author, acknowledged as unexceptionally informed, 
willing and able to write a story of Our Lord in His place and time, 
without having to discuss controverted points, balance opinions, and 
load his pages with notes and references! We need a book by one of 
admitted authority, yet simple (and inexpensive enough) to be at 
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everyone’s disposal. There is evidently an increasing appetite for such 
a book: meanwhile, the clergy or competent laymen must be well- 
read and imaginative enough to supply the need vocally. 


The Church: An Introduction to the Theology of St. Augustine, by 
Stanislaus Grabowski (Herder 72s). 

HE COMMON MISAPPREHENSION that the present age has some- 
te invented or discovered the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
is due, as Fr. Grabowski explains with abundant documentation 
from Augustine, to the fact that it was common ground at the Refor- 
mation and therefore dropped out of notice in the sharp controversies 
of that time. Dean Colet wrote a treatise on the subject just before 
the Reformation, and, in the days when the young Laud at Oxford 
was first expounding the Branch Theory of the visible Church, 
Archbishop Abbot caused some surprise by coming out with a decla- 
ration that Catholics did not belong to the Mystical Body of Christ. 
It was Augustine who made so much of the doctrine in early times, 
and it is perhaps due to the new interest in this doctrine that there is 
now a revival in Augustinian studies, a revival which the present 
work so worthily continues. Fr. Grabowski has a very wide range; 
he is able to cite not only French, German and Italian work of the 
recent past, but also much Polish material which, after the example 
of the great Cardinal Hosius, has been devoted to problems concerned 
with the idea of the Church. It *; a great advantage of Fr. Grabowski’s 
work that he goes very thoroughiy into the question of Augustine’s idea 
of the Roman primacy, for there have recently been attempts to play 
this down on the strength of a single passage in the Retractations. It 
is made clear that Augustine followed Cyprian in associating the 
Matthean text about Peter with the conferment of the primacy in 
John’s gospel, a grouping of the evidential texts which leaves no room 
for doubt. The parallel of Peter and Moses, though documented here 
from patristic sources, could have been more fully illustrated from 
early examples of Christian art. 


W. B. Yeats and Tradition, by F. A. C. Wilson (Gollancz 25s). 


M&: WILSON explains the traditional symbolism of Yeats, which 
he derived from Japanese No plays, Celtic myths, Indian sages and 
Madame Blavatsky, here described as “a learned but muddled woman.” 
In his opening chapter, “The Subjective Tradition,” Mr. Wilson 
treats of Yeats’s symbolistic sources with profound knowledge and 
admirable clarity. He shows how the collective unconscious, as preached 
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by Jung today, and comparative symbolism, especially the Dionysian 
myths, had a profound part in the shaping of Yeats’s later plays. The 
book owes much to The Lonely Tower of Mr. F. C. Henn, but those 
who read Yeats’s later plays with Mr. Wilson’s exegeses beside them 
will agree that Mr. Wilson has written an important and provocative 
book. The sections on “The Great Herne’s Egg” and “Purgatory” are 
specially notable for the light which they throw on the obscurity 
of the plays. The book should be read as a whole if the value of the 
author’s findings are to be appreciated, for his pointing of the influences 
which went to make what he calls the poet’s “heterodox mysticism” 
depend for their force upon their cumulative effect. 


Late Dawn, by Elizabeth Vandon (Sheed and Ward 12s 6d). 
A Prison: a Paradise, by Loran Hurnscot (Gollancz 21s). 
And Yet So New, by Sir Arnold Lunn (Sheed and Ward 155s). 


EPRESSING the irritation due to the book-jacket, which prints its 

four words, title and author, without any capital letters, we 
embarked on Late Dawn which provided occasional irritations, 
but, more often, horror and pity, ending with gratitude and homage. 
The remoter background seems to be one of a most dismal non- 
conformity; the nearer, an adored but fanciful, excitable, faithless 
father and a mother correspondingly unsympathetic. Her father went 
off with an inamorata; her mother introduced the now melancholic 
girl to a scoundrelly psychoanalyst who provided her with morphia, 
and then, swearing he never would marry, seduced her, and married. 
Her life then naturally went to pieces; she became an addict. But in 
childhood she had had an experience—a white light—convincing her 
that Christ was “real”: and later, the impression that there was a 
mountain she must climb. The book is in fact impressionist throughout; 
the will fights unavailingly till at the end the needed shock of grace, 
encountered in the Aran Islands, ensures the victory. The story warns 
the intellectualist not to despise the emotions; and the impressionist, 
how wearisome a battle awaits the will; and how unpredictable is the 
ceaseless invisible flow of grace. 

We are worse than irritated when the jacket of Loran Hurnscot’s 
book tells us that a poet has said it will be read as long as St. Teresa is 
read. And in a rather dogmatic Introduction, Kathleen Raine says the 
author writes of “the discovery of the divine life with the sureness of 
Teresa, Julian and Guyon and with a like humility.” Setting all this 
aside, we read of a young woman having an affair, with her husband’s 
knowledge, indeed approval, with a married man whose wife knows 
and seemingly doesn’t mind. Miss Raine tells us that in the ’twenties 
“Honesty” demanded the attempt to realise perfection through 
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sexual love, a “sort of religion,” “a difficult goal,” “exacting an effort 
of positive idealism, no mere moral inertia.” We don’t believe this 
to be true in general, and we cannot see any unselfishness in any of 
the four people concerned, even’ when Loran became disillusioned 
about her way of life and her promiscuous lover in particular. By page 
156 the first part of the Diary is finished, vastly too self-preoccupied, 
we feel. The second part refers to far more sporadic reading than is 
possible for an untrained mind without issuing into chaos, even 
though she ends by finding she has been having a long love-affair 
with what (like a Sufi mystic) she prefers to call “the Eternal Darling” 
rather than “God.” We acknowledge her sensitive reaction to the 
charm (or repulsiveness) of Nature: but the more anyone feels so 
much, the more necessary is a stiff drill for the intelligence, and even 
a fuller knowledge of facts. 

It is happy to find that Sir Arnold Lunn, in his latest book, shows 
that he has not lost his characteristic qualities of frankness combined 
with courtesy and readiness to hit hard without malice. Sir Arnold 
has always been a controversialist, but honest enough to adore 
what once he burnt, if we may invert the ancient phrase. Long ago, 
he fought Mgr. Knox; but later, he encountered Dr. Joad, Professor 
Haldane, and of course Dr. Coulton: and he thinks we ought to fight 
much more than we do. We don’t, not only because of our paralysing 
brand of politeness and our grey version of toleration, but because 
we may care about our beliefs but we don’t care enough; indeed, 
how vague we are as to why we do believe them: how few, he found, 
could supply any reason for believing in the Resurrection! “You,” 
a man once said to me, “can always fall back on your cushion: “The 
Church says.’ I’ve got nothing but a spur to fall back on.” If the State 
is (as the Archbishop of Canterbury recently said) agnostic religiously, 
so will it probably be about everything else, or at least unable to care 
enough: it is satisfied with what it hopes is probably expedient. The 
chapter “Lest we Forget” is much to the point. As a nation, we are 
both ignorant and lazy, and would far prefer to forget about, e.g., the 
massacre of Hungary: we have long been helpless about Poland. 
There is one separate chapter about the author’s own Alpine accident 
and another about an Alpine tragedy: but we may find chief interest 
in those about Mgr. Knox, and Hilaire Belloc; and the very sensible 
ones about contact with our fellow-Christians; and he may help to 
dissipate the enduring cloud of errors about the Spanish régime and 
its origin: what journalists don’t know about the Church is very 
funny but now rather disheartening. An exhilarating, informative 
book, which awakes one after ploughing through so much discreetly 
pious literature. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘al] great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 
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